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What Is Our Policy? 
HERE is nowhere to be found in the archives of 
the government a single piece of paper on which 
is printed in definitive terms a national aviation policy 
for the United States. 

A lot of statements and speeches have been made 
to indicate that a semblance of national policy may 

exist somewhere. But the 

bald fact remains that there 

by is no such over-all policy. 

_ You can quarrel, if you 

like, with the British White 

Paper on civil aviation, but 

whether it is good, bad or 

indifferent, the British have 

a stated policy recommendation which is the starting 
point for the formulation of a complete policy. 

In the United States we do not even have a single 
agency charged with the task of recommending national 
policy or of coordinating the conflicting and varied 
views of government departments. 

Not long ago a United States Army officer assigned 
to one of the Allied control councils in Europe came 
back to Washington to seek the advice and aid of the 
government on the solution of some aviation problems 
which faced the American members of the council. 
These problems were both military and civil. 

The officer found the answers to the military aviation 
problems immediately. The United States Army is a 
Single agency devoted to a single job. The Army knew 
what it wanted. 

But when the officer tried to find the answers to the 
civil aviation problems he began a merry-go-round 
that merely got him dizzy after several weeks of going 
in and out of government offices—and he never found 
the answers. There was no one agency or no one group 
to consult. Our responsibility over civil aviation is 
scattered far and wide. 

If the problem is economic, L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is supposed to 
have the answers. If the problem is technical, either 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, or T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator, should know the answers. -If the problem is 
diplomatic, then it is Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, or Stokeley Morgan, chief of the aviation divi- 
Sion. And these aren’t all the officials involved by 
any means. 

Both industry and government require a concentra- 
tion of responsibility in some governmental instrumen- 
tality. The number of problems arising in civil avia- 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Named to New C&§ Position 


H. R. Bolander, Jr., has been named to the newly created position 

of vice president-administrative with Chicago & Southern Air Lines. 

He will continue to serve as general counsel until the appointment 

of a new vice president-general counsel, which is expected to take 
place in the fall. 
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Navy Discloses Piasecki-Built Helicopter 

Twin-Rotor Craft Will Carry 12 as Transport 
Hughes Unveils 8-Engine Flying Boat 

200-Ton Hercules Expected to Attain 218 mph. ..22 | 
Civil Air Transport Being Resumed in Europe 

Military Ban Against Commercial Operations Lifted ..35 


National, United Plan Fare Cuts 
PCA Protests American's Tariff 














“Over and above the call of duty”... begins the citation of a coveted 


but never calculated award, for with that simple acceptance of the 
moment’s need, so aptly phrased in the inimitable slang of one 


* 
immortal Ace, many a pilot “has seen his duty and done it.” * * 


So, too, must the plane measure up in performance and rugged- 
ness to necessity’s exacting demands, and we are proud to stress 
that American planes of all makes and types have delivered a 


magnificent performance to the honor and glory of the Air Corps. 


It is, however, our gratifying privilege to point to records set by 
the Thunderbolt on all fighting fronts which not alone demonstrate 
its versatility, but “over and above the call of duty” stress its well 
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merited reputation for “bringing them back alive.” 
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Greater Ground Contact—Greater Impact 


Absorption, Longer Wear—Greater Pro- 
tection Against Landing Hazards—Greater 
All-Round Usefulness 


HE last few seconds before you're airborne, and 
the first few seconds at the end of a flight — those 
are just about the most critical periods of any mission, 
jaunt or journey by air. So say experienced military, 
private and airline pilots. 
That’s one of the top reasons the new Goodyear All 
Purpose Tread Airplane Tire is being so warmly wel- 
comed — it has built-in, paid-up security to meet the 
most extreme conditions. 
It is a better all-round tire, giving added service and 
safety under varied operating conditions, because of 
these three standout advantages: 
1. Increased flotation for high pressure tires, greater 
ground contact area. 


2. Longer wear because it has additional tread stock, 
and accomplishes full cross-sectional contact with 
the ground without depending on distortion of 
the tread. 


3. Increased protection against rim cuts or other fail- 
ures from rough landings, because sidewalls are 
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sturdier with the stiffening of all purpose tread 
shoulders. This results in increased impact energy 
absorption. 


This All Purpose Tread Tire meets important current 
needs for greater flotation in high-pressure tires. The 
Goodyear All Purpose Tire is made in a wide range 
of sizes. 
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pace with training, transport and combat 
While wor wings its woy needs ...meeting ever-higher loadings and 
farther toward victory—Hayes Industries landing speeds... doing the job the build- 


offers our military, naval and civilion forces 
a record of not one day's production lost 
since defense work started and wor's grim 
demands followed. 


In this time—well over 1,200,000 Hayes 
Industries aircraft wheels and brokes hove 
moved onto the world's runways—keeping 


ers want and the pilots and ground crews 
expect...and get! 


All U.S. 4-Engine Bombers, includ- 
ing BOEING 8-17 and 8-29 and CON- 
SOLIDATED 8-24, and transports such 
as CURTISS C-46, are equipped with 
Hayes Wheels and EXPANDER TUBE 
BRAKES. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: AIRSUPPLY COMPANY, 5959 W. 3rd STREET, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. « Home Office: 





JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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and internationally, are not only in- 


problem of all authority to one 
much as it is a problem of resolv- 
interests of various agencies into 
What is needed, then, is an 
ean coordinate all viewpoints 
to the President and to 
an 


tf 
* 


interdepartmental advisory 
with the aid of its secretary, 

accomplished a great deal 
months ago. 


But the only approach to this committee is through 
one of the government de ts which is repre- 
sented on the committee. Hence it is really only a 


house without sufficient power and authority 
to the over-all national policy job that needs 
attention. The committee is organized on an informal, 
basis without the benefit of legislative crea- 
- tion. It cannot be expected to be more than a clearing 
for interdepartmental problems. 
It has been wisely suggested in some quarters that a 
national Civil Aviation Council should be created. On 
this Council would be high-ranking representatives of 
the War, Navy, State and Commerce departments, and 
the CAB. There should be a full time, top-flight execu- 
tive as chairman of the Council, a man to be appointed 
by the President, and representing no single depart- 
ment of the 
The chairman of the Council would report directly to 
the songs’ through him, would 
the obligation of making periodic re- 
ports to Congress. The Seunell should be created by 
the in the usual legislative manner and it 
with a reasonable budget for the 
of insuring that: the work required was ac- 
complished with dispatch. The cost would be nominal, 
fot the Council members would already be employed 
t. A few clerks and assistants would 


The Council would not take over any of the func- 
tions normally and reasonably assigned to other de- 
ts of the government. It would deal with policy 
only—not detailed regulation or operation. Its primary 
ey would be to advise the President on the 
which our national welfare requires. 
~ Seokl be helpful if the Council had an advisory 
board composed of representatives from aircraft manu- 
facturing, airline operation, aviation labor, airport op- 
erators and the other industries and functions which go 
to make up American civil aviation. Such a board 
could give to the Council the best experience available 
within the industry. 
President Truman has expressed his intention of 
-lining the government to weed out duplication. 
The proposed Civil Aviation Council would be a big 
in the direction of coordinating government activi- 
aviation. “t 
means must be found for setting up a single 
which can focus the attention of the govern- 
upon the policy problems of civil aviation and 
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can come‘up with a single, informed recommendation. 
There is no time to lose. In the meantime nothing that 
we are doing effectively in civil aviation affairs, either 
domestic or overseas, should be stopped, retarded or 
held for later reference to this prospective advisory 


agency. 


Achieving A Milestone 


NE OF the important aspects of the CAB’s North 

Atlantic decision is the pattern in which routes of 
the U. S. flag carriers were laid out in Europe and 
the Near East. What this pattern means to foreign-flag 
operators is particularly noteworthy. 

It is understood that the Board was faced with two 
alternatives in promulgating its transatlantic route 
system. One would have blanketed the continent by 
the simple process of criss-crossing U. S. flag routes at 
strategic traffic centers, with considerations being given 
to cabotage, of course. 

The other alternative, and the one selected by the 
Board, left open the channels of intra-continental traffic 
to local foreign-flag operators. A look at the route map 
which accompanied the Board decision (note page 19 
of this issue) will show how this system works. 

For illustration, assume that an American business- 
man on a round-trip wants to make successive stops 
at London, Paris and Madrid. Under the present route 
pattern, U. S. flag carriers would carry him- on the 
U. S.-London and Madrid-U. S. portions of his journey. 
He would have to use foreign-flag lines for the London- 
Paris and Paris-Madrid segments of his travel. 

The net result of this pattern is that it not only 
protects the foreign-flag lines’ domestic route systems 
from American competition, but actually strengthens 
them by giving them access to U. S. traffic moving 
into the continent via American flag carriers. 

The CAB has achieved a milestone in international 
relations, 


A National Air Center 


INCE 1939 this publication has been interested in 
fostering a move to build in the city of Washington, 
the national capital, an aviation building which would 
house the offices of organizations and companies in the 
aviation business, and would house also an aviation 
club of international repute. There are signs that these 
early efforts to obtain such a building are bearing fruit. 
To have the Air Transport Association, the Aircraft 
Industries Association of America, the National Aero- 
nautic Association, and individual company offices all 
in one building would bring the industry prestige as 
well as bring about an efficiency in relations. Most 
needed of all is a spacious and well-equipped club to 
which all in aviation would be welcome. As Washing- 
ton becomes more and more a center of international 
aviation, an institutional building center is needed. 


Wayne W. Parris 
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1 936 First ‘Sdenag cell was eens 
fuel tank. If damaged, it could be pulled 
through opening, a new cell inserted 
like the bladder of a foorball. No need 
to remove wing, as with a metal fuel 
tank, thus simplifying maintenance. 





1937 Early in Sino-Jap conflict, 
Martin 139 bomber of the Chinese 
Air Force returned to base with 19 bul- 
let holes in Mareng cells. Sensing an 
answer to the problem of self-sealing 
fuel tanks, Martin redoubled research. 





1940 Army Air Forces proclaimed 


self-sealing tanks a “must,”’ Martin 
was first to respond. Martin engincers 
had been working on problem since1919 
tested 285 materials. Above, Martin 
self-sealing tank, riddled with bullets. 








1942 “Jimmy” Doolittle snakes fet 
U. S. raid on Tokyo, his bombers given 
the needed range by special Mareng 
cells desi by Martin. Above, 
Mareng cell in B-25 of type used by 
Doolittle in his historic flight. 
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1945 Armored columns racing across 
Germany used big storage-type Mareng 
cells to set u depots. Other storage 
cells,” containing as much as 10,000 








, are quickly set up on captured 
foo ain fuel 


p airbases to our warplanes. 
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ft’s In The Bag! Any liquid, 
crn or granular prod- 
; gasoline to 

: ag be loaded 

waictl easily. Tough, clas- 
= + cells may be 
aede in any size, any shape, 
may also be used ‘for storage. 


How New Elastic Container 
May Cut Shipping Costs of 
liquids, powders, grains .. anything that pours! 


; AN entirely new type of container 


. which promises substantial 
savings in the handling and shipping 
of liquid, powdered, granular or other 
free-flowing materials . . . is rapidly 
becoming one of the most talked-of 
postwar products yet to emerge from 
Martin laboratories. These containers 
—known as Mareng cells from the 
first syllables of the words *‘Martin 
Engineering’’—are, basically, huge 
elastic ‘*bags.’’ Designed originally as 
fuel tanks for aircraft, they have made 
vital contribution to the Allied war 
effort (see pictures at left) . . . hold 
equally high promise as a means of 
transporting peacetime products. 

Many Advantages 


Here are some of the advantages 
offered by the Martin Mareng cells: 


1 In just a few minutes cells may be 
fitted into ordinary railway cars, 
trucks or barges, thus enabling 
these vehicles to carry liquid or 
free-flowing dry materials. 


2 On reaching destination and emp- 
tied of their contents, cells are 
folded up and shipped to sender. 
One boxcar will hold enough empty 
cells to load six boxcars when cells 


are filled. This cuts round-trip 
shipping costs, climinates haulage 
of empty tank cars or tank trucks. 


3 Cells cannot be bent or dented, will 
not rust or corrode, yield under im- 
pact instead of breaking, are lighter 
and easier to handle. 


4 If punctured, Mareng cells may be 
quickly patched, thus avoiding 
soldering or other time-consuming 
repairs required to patch metal 
containers. 


We Welcome Suggestions 


Busy with wartime production of 
Martin Mars, Mariner and other air- 
craft, the Glenn L. Martin Company 
has been unable to explore fully the 
peacetime uses of the Mareng cell. If 
you see possibilities for these clastic 
containers in your business or in other 
fields, we welcome your suggestions. 
Address, THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
CO., BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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Better Control .... 


OF HYDRAULIC POWER BRAKING 


Provide 
“Hydraulic 
Feel’ 


Have 
Minimum 
Time Lag 


SINGLE 
UNIT 


DOUBLE 
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; and directly proportioned to the pres- 
in the brake. Inthe event of pressure or brake failure, the pedal 

Fes force thus giving the pilot instant 
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Four sit in comfort in the luxuriously uphol- 
stered seats of the ventilated and soundproofed 
cabin. There’s full visibility in all directions for 
pilot and passengers. 





You don't have to “stoop” and “crawl” to get 
in and out of the Voyager 125. Take a look, too, 
at the unusually wide doors and scientifically 
streamlined and positioned step. 





Fully adjustable seats bring all controls with- 
in easy reach. Instruments are all grouped on 
the panel for quick reading and there is pro- 
vision, too, for blind-flight instruments. There 
are wing slots to prevent spins and stalls, giv- 
ing the plane unusual stability and control 





SON: 


WHEN YOU take to the air in your 
Stinson Voyager 125, you'll really load 
up and leave! 


This new personal plane by Stinson 
is a cross-country ship that will take 
four people. And there’s plenty of room 
for luggage besides. 


Take a look at these close-ups of the 
Voyager 125 and see what comfort, 
safety, and economy are in store for 
you when you fly your new Stinson. 


And that day isn’t too far off. For, 
although we’re still busy building 
planes for our fighting forces, the Stin- 
son Voyager 125 will soon be coming 
off the production lines in quantity. 


In the meantime, we'd like to send 
you a booklet giving full information 
about the Voyager 125. 


% The Voyager 125 is the First of 
a Complete Line of Postwar 
Stinson Planes 


(st- FOR Tomorrow 


For FREE illustrated brochure, write 
Private Sales Difector, Stinson Divi- 
sion, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Mich. 





PERFORMANCE 
OF THE VOYAGER 125 
Meximum speed ....... 128 mph 
Cruising speed ........ 116 mph 
Maximum endurance... . . 5 hours 
Maximum range. ...... 580 miles 
Rate of climb ......... 670 fpm 
Service ceiling .......- 13,800 ft 
Take-off at sea level ...... 550 ft 
Landing run ........s005 280 ft 


Operating costs are low! You'll 
fly the Voyager 125 for less than 
6 cents a mile . . . approximately 
1}4 cents per seat per mile. 

That includes everything . . . 
depreciation, complete insurance 
coverage, hangar storage, gas, oil, 
and reserve for overhaul. 














Stinson 


The Aircraft Standard of the World 


eREE SERVICE A new and complete Service Manual for owners of the Stinson 
MANUAL: Model 10-A (Voyager 90) is now ready. Send NC and serial 


numbers of your Voyager 90 for your free copy . . 


. to Stinson, Wayne, Mich. 
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YOUR PERSONAL PLANE. By John Paul 


rounding up current information and some 
future predictions which will be of value to 
the private flier. Included in the 


be FLEW WITHOUT GUNS. By Flight Capt. 
Gen Genovese. pp. The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ° $2.50 
Cayt. Geneve: en Maia: fuk ain eeey 
kind of flying in the book—from Randolph 
Field to “The Hump”—and he spins a good 
yarn about it. Old-timers will have a touch 


The chapter entitled “Nine Seconds to Live” 
provides a word-picture not soon forgotten. 
It's good reading for any member of the 
flying fraternity. 





THE BOOK OF WESTLAND AIRCRAFT. 
Compiled by A. H. Lukins and edited by 
D. A. Russell. 104 pp. Harborough Publish- 
ing Co., Leicester, England. 

This is a profusely illustrated history of the 





‘Tommy Rot At Home’ 
To the Editor: 

We fellows in service look forward to the 
copy of American Aviation coming, as it 
gives us all the latest news of flying and per- 
sonnel changes all over the world. 

Your article on Page 45 of the June 15 issue 
(Alrport Operator Condemns RFC Sales Policy 
on Surplus Planes) is good news to some of 
us old timers that are in service. I wonder 
if all the people back home believe the tommy 
rot about the RFC selling airplanes too high 
so the operators can’t make a big profit on 
rebuilding them. . + I think the RFC is 
doing a good job of getting as much of the 
people’s money out of these airplanes as they 
can. 


. » Let’s keep our RFC skirts clean and 
make it one price for everyone, regardless of 
who they are, and if no one wants them, let's 
cut them up for scrap. (Veterans) . 
will need work after the war and building 
help give us fellows a job. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 
Sergeant, AC, Army Air Forces. 





Westland firm, and includes specifications 
photographs and three view drawings of a!) 

Westland’ aircraft from the N.16 and N.17 
seaplanes to the present Whirlwind. Also in- 
cluded are scale plans and specifications on 
Westland-built aircraft. Similar volumes are 
now being prepared on other British aircraft 
manufacturers, and the complete set should 
form a valuable reference collection on British- 
built aircraft. 
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Traffic Elusive Thing 


To the Editor: 
In the spring of 1940 I joined Pan American 


Airways as a traffic representative. Deter 
mined to find out what this thing “traffic” was 
all about, I hunted through both public ang 
institutional libraries (but) there just 
didn’t seem to be books written upon 
(international) type of traffic management 
It is with this in mind that I have placed 
my subscription for American Aviation. Also, 
in the past I have found your magazine & 
be an excellent medium in keeping in touch 
with the various personnel changes in the 
many airlines. 

BOYERS, 
Calif 


JAMES 5S 
Berkeley, 


More Than Two or Three 
To the Editor: 

I have been reading your magazine for the 
past several months and I have but one sug- 
gestion to offer. How about remembering 
that there are 17 domestic airlines, and we 
would like a littie news on all of them—in- 
stead of what two or three are doing. Thanks. 

M. C. NICHALSON, 
Eastern Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga 


The Gull Mystery 
To the Editor: 

Please tell me, was 
“guess what's wrong” puzzle. How many 
readers wrote you to learn how a seagull 
outwits headwinds? Or do the winds vary 
180 degrees at 100-foot levels over the At- 


this inserted as a 


lantic? Tell us Pacific rubes! 
MAJ. A. L. WOLF, 
West Coast Wing, 
Pacific Division, ATC, 
San Francisco 
Reader Wolf refers to an article which 


told of the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall (Mac) Bannell in a flight between 
New York and Washington in a Grumman 
Widgeon (American Aviation, Jan. 15). Un- 
fortunately, Mac Bannell is now in China 
and unavailable to defend his story.—é€d. 





(Many of these booklets may be obtained from 
American Aviation Book and Periodical Dept 
American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.) 

Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 1 
O., has issued a 72-page catalogue of the 
publications and patents which have resulted 
from fifteen years of fundamental and applied 
Battelle research. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has published 
two new booklets—one a 24-page illustrated 
eatalogue and buyer’s guide of its aeronautical 
products which includes engineering data, and 
the other a 4-page folder on its pressure seal- 
ing zipper. 


A recent issue of Impact, confidential 
monthly Army publication, which summarizes 
the achievements of tactical air power = 
Europe, has been declassified and a few 
hundred copies have been made available for 
distribution through the Air Power League 
Empire State Bildg.. New York 1, N. Y. 


Savings to aircraft manufacturers of & 
much as 50% on freight shipment costs are 
expected through the use of the second 
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2. D. C., for 2 cents a copy. 


A pamphlet giving al] information pertain- 
ing to applicants for mechanics licenses has 
been for general distribution by the 


the steadily increasing inquiries from aviation 
mechanics in the armed forces who wish to 
continue the same type of work when they 
return to civilian life, the CAA has con- 
densed the information and made it available 
to mechanics in service and civilians. 








Twenty-five Years Ago 











Capitalists and bankers were among the 
fourteen passengers in an Aeromarine fiy- 
ing cruiser on a flight from New York to 
Southampton, Long Island. The 110 
miles were covered in 72 minutes. (July 
30, 1920). 

Omer Locklear, well known aerial 
was killed at Los Angeles, 

Calif. in a night flight. (Aug. 2, 

1920). 

The British Air Ministry Competition 
was held at Martlesham Heath, England. 
(Aug. 3, 1920). 


1920). 

Two German Junker monoplanes, which 
left New York on July 29th, arrived in 
San Prancisco. (Aug. 8, 1920). 


A Gallaudet “Liberty Tourist” 


Hyde Park, N. Y., delivering 1000 
copies of the New York Evening 
Post special edition. The news- 
papers, containing a full account 
of the ceremonies, arrived a few 
minutes after the speeches were 
made. (Aug. 7, 1920). 





Fifteen Years Aga 











An R-100 flew from Cardington, Eng- 
land, to Montreal, Canada, com 
the flight in 78 hours, 49 minutes. (July 
26-Aug. 1, 1930). 

Florence Barnes, flying a Wright 
motored Travel Air, established a 
speed recerd for women of 196.19 
m.p.h., at Les Angeles. (Aug. 5, 
1930). 

Capt. Frank M. Hawks flew from New 
York to Los Angeles in 14 hours, 50 
minutes, 43 seconds time, setting 
@ new record for the east-west flight. 
(Travel Air Mystery S. Wright Whirl- 
wind motored). (Aug. 6, 1930). 
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SyvmBoL or VICTORY... 
WROUGHT IN STEEL / 





Steel tubing—plus ‘steel forgings—plus the “know- 
how” of precision manufacturing . . . equals vitally nec- 
essary parts for war planes for Uncle Sam and his Allies. 

Here at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., are fashioned thou- 
sands of forgings and welded tubular structural units for 
assembly into the fighting, bombing and cargo carrying 
aircraft which play such an important role in the defeat 
of the enemies of Democracy. 

Each. of these units—symbols of victory wrought in 
steel—are precision manufactured. Tolerances often are 
in the tenths of thousandths. The skills to obtain such 
tolerances have been developed on our own production 
lines. 

Now, our Army and Navy receive 100% of the pro- 
duction we produce. Tomorrow, this manufacturing 
“know-how” ... our modern machinery and facilities 

. and our war tested manpower—can serve you. 

Write us, today, for full particulars regarding our abil- 
ity to produce quality goods within the time schedules 
most satisfactory to you. 


BUY UMITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


=a aS 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CO LORADO 


ENCINEERS- 
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ZS.A. 


Goibersos plants combine all of 

the skills including engineering, tool- 
making, forming, heat-treating and 
final assembly that are necessary to 
produce quickly and accurately your 
most intricate sheet metal require- 
ments. Today Guiberson is serving 
American industry from coast to 
coast. 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 














(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


Reconversion Centers Doing Big Job: Tie important 
job being done by aircraft reconversion centers in getting tran- 
port planes ready for service on both domestic and foreign air- 
lines is well illustrated in a summary prepared by Douglas Air- 


‘ craft Co. 


Recently criticism of one of the reconversion centers by an 
airline stirred up something of a storm. The airline said the 
center had promised conversion of a DC-3 in six weeks but 
wasn’t able to deliver it for four months—and that the $3.30 
per labor hour cost was prohibitive. While this particular case 
justified complaint, other reconversion centers have been doing 
a much better job. 

In fact, some of the conversion centers make no bones about 
it that they have a legitimate complaint against some of their 
zirline customers. Freauently, they say, the airlines fail to 
send along the proper equipment for installation when the ship 
comes in, and have even changed specifications a number of 
times during conversion. They also say that airlines doing 
their own conversion sometimes claim excellent time records, 
but fail to count in a lot of work which they charge to “over- 
haul” instead. 

While there are thus cross-complaints, on the whole the 
reconversion program is an important and well-handled part of 
the industry’s transition period. 


Starting the Atlantic Routes: Some airline men expect to 
see the Air Transport Command rearrange its routes to conform 
with the North Atlantic routes certificated to the three U. S. 
airlines by CAB. No one will hazard a guess at this time as 
to just when the three lines will be able to start operating on 
a commercial basis. Howéver, the State Department expects 
to have the necessary agreements with all countries involved in 
the imitial service settled well before the airlines have their 
equipment ready. 


‘Defining ‘Non-Scheduled’ Operators: = Twice in recent 


months CAB has opened economic investigations of carriers 
operating interstate air services in possible violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. The first investigation, that of Page 
Airways’ operations, came after the crash: of a Page plane 
at the Washington National Airport. The second, imstituted 
last week, was based on protests against the operations of 
Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc. filed by Northeast Airlines. In 
both instances the primary question at issue is whether or 
not each carrier is operating “scheduled” or “non-scheduled” 
service, CAB’s decisions in both imvestigations should result 
in final legal definition of these hitherto broadly interpreted 
terms. 


Industry Wins Its OPA Battle: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration order (predicted here in the July 15 issue) which 
exempts aircraft and most aircraft parts from price control is 
a distinct victory for the Aircraft Industries Association (form- 
erly Aeronautical Chamber. Jack Boyle of the AIA staff and 
committees working with him did an effective job of present- 
ing the industry’s case 


International Route Appeals: some Washington attor- 


“neys, in the light of recent petitions filed by PCA and North- 


east Airlines asking CAB to reconsider its North Atlantic 
decision, are discussing the legal question of whether an inter- 
national decision can be reopened after it has been approved 
by the President. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, the 
President is final arbiter in international route cases, basing 
his decision on considerations of national policy as well as 
on CAB’s recommendations. His approval, these attorneys say, 
is absolutely final, and any attempt to reopen the proceed- 
ing could only result in embarassment to the President. 

No attempts have yet been made to appeal the CAB North 
Atlantic decision to a Federal court of review, but pre- 
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liminary opinion seems to agree that under present law such 


an appeal is virtually impossible. Lawyers believe that no 


Federal court would be willing to review a decision which 
reflected the exercise of Preésidentia] discretion to such an 
extent as an international route case. 


Ickes Bars Airplanes from Parks: Highly displeasing to 
the aviation industry is the recalcitrant stand taken by Sec- 

retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes among whose numerous 
jobs is that of top policy making for the National Parks Service. 
Ickes steadfastly refuses to permit flying fields within the con- 
fines of national parks. Airplanes, he says, would frighten the 
animals, reduce fur output, worry expectant mother. bears, etc. 

On the other hand, the U. S. Forest Service—which is under 
the Department of Agriculture—welcomes landing fields in its 
areas, and a number have already been built. 


Aircraft Cutbacks and Jet Production: Figures supplied 
by John H. Martin, chairman of WPB’s Production Readjust- 
ment Committee, show that total aircraft production scheduled 
for 1945 is $12,100,000,000. Actual production m March was 
$1,200,000,000. The one-front war schedule of aircraft produc- 
tion for the rest of the year: July, $1,000,000,000; August, Sep- 
tember and October, $900,000,000 each; November and Decem- 
ber, $800,000,000 each. 

Martin said that production of jet planes “must meet a 
steeply-rising schedule” during the remainder of the year. 

However, informed sources in the industry, as this issue went 
to press, were expecting a surprising Navy announcement re- 


garding its jet plane plans. 


The Pacific Routes: Aviation observers in Washington 
have been pondering the effect the recommendation of United 
Air Lines for an Hawaiian route may possibly have on the 
designation of other carriers for. Pacific routes. Presumably, 
United will not fly beyond Hawaii. 

However, hearings on routes through the remainder of the 
Pacific area have been held, although CAB Examiner Ross 1. 
Newmann has not as yet issued a report. It is believed likely 
that his report, when it is issued, will reflect the recent recom- 
mendation of United for the California-Hawaii route. 

In the Western end of the Pacific, the area embraced in 
Newmann’s proceeding includes India, to which both Pan 
American and TWA have been certificated. His recommenda- 
tions will probably include the extensions necessary to give 
Pan Amerian an around-the-world route, and the Board’s 
action in certificating TWA to Bombay has led some observers 
to believe that it too may go all the way around. 

In view of the examiner’s findings in the Hawaiian case, 
which concluded that the central Pacific route could sup- 
port only two carriers, the examimer’s recommendations in 
the Pacific case may well involve a northern circle route 
across the Pacific. 


Capsule Observations: Most Washington observers are 
convinced that Gen. H. H. Arnold’s resignation as commander 
of the AAF is definitely to be expected before the end of the 
year... Raper penest Gol oe ee 
investigation of the Air Technical Service Command, which has 
now pretty well completed its reorganization of personnel. . 

It isn’t safe to rule out the steamship companies completely 
as possible recipients of air routes, particularly in the Carib- 
bean and South Atlantic. . . . Significant passage in the ex- 
aminer’s report in the Hawaiian case: “There can be no denial 
of Matson’s (Matson Navigation Co.) contention that the Act 
does not prohibit steamship companies from engaging in air 
transportation. However, the problem with which the Board is 
here confronted is the selection of the carrier which will best 
serve the public interest.” 
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The NAMES, ADDRESSES, 
PHONE NUMBERS, PRODUCTS and ACTIVI- 
TIES of over 12,000 aviation executives and 
more than 2,000 companies and organizations. 


The ONLY COMPLETE Aviation Directory 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secre- 
taries, Boards of Directors, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Purchasing Agents, Plant 
Managers, District Managers, Traffic Managers, 
etc.—THE KEY MEN—they're all here in the 
new AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY. 


. . . PLUS U. S. and Foreign government avia- 
tion groups, airlines throughout the world— 
and accessory and equipment product guide 
—completely indexed and cross-indexed. 


Published Twice a Year Current Edition $5.00 
Subscription (Two Editions) $7.50 
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Army May Pool Aircraft For Deployment 


ODT Director Discloses Plan in Testimony Before 
Mead Committee; Blames Army for Transport Mess 


J. M. JOHNSON, director of the 
ce of Defense Transportation, testi- 
fied before the Senate Mead Committee 
last fortnight that the ODT and the Army 
were studying a plan whereby transport 
aircraft would be taken away from the 
airlines and assigned to a poo] for use in 
deployment of troops to the Pacific area. 
Johnson’s statement came as a surprise, 
since it was known that the War Depart- 
ment has under consideration a proposal 
to allocate from 50 to 80 DC-3 type 
(C-1l7s) to the airlines from current 
military production. - 
Testimony at the Mead Committee’s 
hearings, called to look into the trans- 
portation situation generally, also brought 


had not seen fit to declare surplus. 
Rudolph Halley, committee counsel who 
went to Europe with the Mead Committee 


or more planes were listed as excess in 
the Army records, but that no steps had 
been taken by the Army to make them 
available for use in solving the critical 
transportation problem in this country. 
Halley said that many of the p 
were C-47s, but that he could see 

tna stg Gey eneld net bo wed 
ffoop deployment in the U..S., 
though they might not be able 

the conventional 21 passengers which 

be accommodated on the regular DC- 


r. 
Competent observers said that the 1 
Army transports could be flown back 
from Europe via the northern route with 
15 men aboard, since the longest hop on 
that route is between Prestwick, Scotland 

and Meeks Field, Greenland. 


The next longest ho are between 
Meeks Field and Julianehask G 
and 
iles. here 


an 
the U. S. 
Spokesmen for the ODT said that the 
planes could be well utilized in shuttle 
ice between such congested 


Col. Johnson told the committee, how- 
ever, that he had no authority to use 
these planes in helping to solve the trans- 
portation crises as long as the Army con- 
tinued to exercise contro] over them. 

Asserting that he did have authority to 
take over any train or plane used in 
civilian tion and assign them 
for strict mil travel, such as troop 
deployment, Col. Johnson stated that the 
plan being studied envisaged requisition- 
ing from the airlines, on a pro rata basis, 
a number of aircraft which would be 
assigned to ‘a military pool, much in the 





Atlantic City Claims ‘Airport’ 

This is probably tantamount to 
starting a minor revolt, but Atlantic 
City claims to have originated the 
word “airport.” 

Fay M. Thomas, manager of De- 
troit’s Book-Cadillac Hotel, says 
that he has verified the 
through competent sources at At- 
lantic City. 

It appears, Thomas said, that the 
word was originated by either 
Henry Woodhouse, president of the 
Aerial League of ‘America, or Wil- 
liam Dill, formerly of the Atlantic 
City Press, and was applied to At- 
lantic City’s “airport.” 











Chairman James Mead (D., N.Y.) said 
lack of coordination between the War De- 
partment and ODT and other + tape 


recessed 
subject to dhe call of the chairman. 


McCarran Flag Bill 
Gets Senate Setback 


A move by Sen. Pat McCarran (D.,, 
Nev.) to get his All American Flag 
bill onto 
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Army May Allocate C-1I7s 
To Airlines Under Waiver 


CAB Sets Aside Regulations 
On Dump Valves for Operators 


to hon ‘ sliventa from 50 to 
8 Celanese" 
nation’s domestic 


obtained on the exact number of planes 
involved or on the precise methods 
whereby the allocation will be effected, a 


a program 
which the carriers are ted to re- 
aaitbacaniaieecel Gitte teem, the yeo- 
line of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 
Oklahoma City plant could be expected 
in the immediate future. 
(The disclosure of J. M. Johnson, ODT 
director, that the has under advise- 


to add a co a ee oe 
appeared to a i * 
for additional for the air- 
picture was further muddled by 
the t observers insisted 
that the plan for allocation of additional 
transports to the domestic carriers was 
meeing with in, the office of the 
Secretary of War) 


dumping unused portion of the fuel load 

to bring the plane’s gross weight within 

landing weight requirements. 
An_informal meeting of members of 


tion, and CAA and CAB Safety Sections, 
was held to explore all aspects of the 
problem. 

It was explained that the War Dept. 
was unwilling to interrupt current pro- 
duction schedules at the Oklahoma City 
plant to equip the planes with dump 
valves, and was likewise unwilling to 
turn the planes over to airline use un- 
less it could be assured that that would 
be operated at the full provisional take off 
weight. The Army operates these planes 
at the provisional weight and often above, 
without dump-valve equipment. The 
difference between the provisional and 
standard take-off weights would roughly 
equal four passengers with their baggage. 
As the proposed allocation to the air- 
lines was designed to ease transporta- 
tion bottleneck, the Army was unwilling 
to see the planes go into service with a 
ores of their available cabin load un- 


Douglas representatives told the group 
that the dump valve equipment could be 
produced for the planes only after con- 
siderable delay, because of lack of tools 
and materials. Actual installations, once 
the equipment is available, is understood 
to be a matter of only some 50 man hours. 

As an additional condition of its offer, 
the Army is also understood to have de- 
manded that any planes so allocated be 
placed into actual airline use within two 
weeks after delivery. 

CAB moved rapidly. A special Civil 
Air Regulation waiving the dump valve 
requirement was made effective July 12. 
The regulation stated that “Not withstand- 
ing the provisions of Parts 04 and 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, Douglas DC-3 type 
ainplanes not equipped with means for 
dumping fuel may, until February 1, 1946, 
be used in scheduled air transportation 
at provisional weights currently author- 
ized for such airplanes «equipped with 
means for dumping fuel.” 

This paved the way for airline use of 
the C-117s as manufactured, at weights 
satisfactory to the Army. The seven 
month period covered by the waiver will 
permit Douglas to produce sufficient dump 
valves to equip the planes, and will give 
the carriers to whom the aircraft are 
finally allocated an opportunity to install 
it when the planes are in the shops for 
routine overhauls. 

David L. Behncke, President of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, protested ithe 
waiver of the dump valve requirement in 
a letter to CAB Chairman Pogue. He 
pointed out that his Association had in 

proposals to permit op- 
DC-3 at greater than stan- 
dard take-off weights unless equipped 
with dump valves, and that their objec- 
tions in this case followed earlier policy. 
The pilots, he said, regard the fuel jetti- 
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Aviation Calendar 


Aug. 1—General observance of Air 
Porce Day. Address by Gen. H. H. 
Arnold to be broadcast from dinner 
at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
sponsored by Wings Club and Ailr 
Power League. 

Aug. 2-3—Flying Farmers meeting 
and Farm and Home Week, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Still, Okla. 

Aug. 6-7—WNational Aircraft Stand- 
ards Committee Executive Board meet- 
ing, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 9:30 
a.m. 

Aug. 6-7—<Airworthiness Require- 
ments Committee meeting, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, 9:30 a.m. 

Aug. 8-9—<Airplane Technical Com- 
mittee meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, 8:30 a.m. 

Aug. 13—Opening of first meeting, 
Interim Council, Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil <Aviation Organization, 
Hotel Windsor, Montreal. 

Aug. 16-17—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Los Angeles area meeting, 
Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. 

Aug. 20-21—NAA Joint Airport Users 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. '2—Interhemisphere conference 
on frequency allocations and revisions, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 4-5—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Detroit area meeting. 

Oct. 16—First annual meeting, In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, 
Montreal. 

Oct. 26—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Washington, D. ©. area meet- 


ing. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3—National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-clinic 


conference Oct. 27. 
Nov. 16—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Dayton, O., area meeting. 
Dec. 17—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Washington, D. C., meeting 











soning device as an indispensable safety 
factor. 

However, although no further bars to 
airline use of the C-117 remained the 
Army had not announced its final decision 
as this issue of American AVIATION went 
to press. War Department officials, in 
response to queries on the status of the 
plan, refused comment. Some sources be- 
lieved that the delay was due to difficul- 
ties in making necessary changes in the 
Army’s contract with Douglas, although 
representatives of the aircraft manufac- 
turers stated that, to their knowledge no 
such changes were contemplated. An- 
other factor causing delay may lie in the 
arrangements whereby the Navy is given 
first opportunity to -acquire planes and 
other material found by the Army to be 
in excess of its requirements. 

A majority of sources agreed, however, 
that the outcome showed every indica- 
tion of being favorable, and that a final 
announcement of the Armvy’s decision was 
imminent. Actual allocation of the planes 
to individual carriers will almost certainly 
be made by CAB, and it is a safe guess 
that at least a majority of the aircraft so 
allocated will go to transcontinental car- 
riers, thereby relieving the transporta- 
tion jam at its most critical points. 

Meanwhile, Douglas’ Oklahoma City 
plant continued rolling the C-117 off its 
production line, with some 9 to 12 of the 
contract for 131 planes already completed. 
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Craft, Flying Since March, 
Developed as Navy Project 


ae INLINE USE of the helicopter for 
feeder, taxi and commuter service 


moved from the future possibility to the 


immediate probability stage last week 
with the disclosure by F. N. Piasecki that 

the P-V Engineering Forum has designed 
7 built a twin rotor machine capable 
of carrying 10 passengers in addition to 
a two man crew. 

The new aircraft was specifically de- 
signed to fulfill Coast Guard and Navy 
air-sea rescue and transport service re- 

ts—it is the first helicopter de- 
velopment project to be announced by the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics—and made 
its inaugural flight last March, just 13 
months after the original contracts were 
signed. Since then it has been extensively 
tested on cross country and commuting 
as well as local flights, and has been used 
age to whisk visiting officers from 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard to the com- 


“| Transport Helicopter Built 
By Piasecki; Carries Twelve 


F. N. Piasecki 


PV-3 Shown Flying in High Speed Position 


pany’s Sharon Hill —_y trip which 
takes at least a half hour by car—in five 
minutes. 

Designated as the PV-3 by the manu- 
facturer and as the XHRP-1 by the Navy, 
the new machine has tandem rotors—it 
is believed to be the first helicopter to 
employ such a design successfully—and is 
powered by a single Continental-Wright 
R-975 engine with a_ released rating of 
450 hp at take-off. The engine is com- 
pletely enclosed in the streamlined fuse- 
lage aft of the passenger cabin. The 
fuselage is 48 ft. long and 13 ft. high. 
Rotor diameters are restricted, but the 
PV-3 is said to be able to land in a 
100-ft. diameter clearing on either land 
or water. Equipped with either an in- 
ternal or an external hoist, it can further 
be used to perform rescues while hover- 


ing. 

While actual performance figures are 
restricted, Piasecki says that flight tests 
have shown the PV-3 to have unusual 
Stability and control characteristics and 
to be one of the fastest helicopters flying. 
It has “medium range” with a full load, 
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fligh program has furthe 
demonstrated that it has the “airline type 


of stamina.” 

The unusual tandem rotor configuration 
makes a large volume of — space 
available “for the first time in helicopter 
history” at the center of gravity of the 
machine. Other firsts claimed for the 
new craft are that it is the first helicopter 
specifically designed for air rt op- 
erations, and the first economically prac- 
tical aircraft of this . That direct 
operating costs will be is suggested 
by the fact that total power on the proto- 
type—a single 450 hp rate sae less than 
that normally used on a 12-place con- 
ventional aircraft, and even the projected 
commercial versions will have only one 
600 hp Pratt & Whitney e e. 

Pointing to the practical applications 
of the XHRP-1, Piasecki said that no 
expensive runways er aprons will be 
needed to provide landing facilities, and 
that it will be ideal for picking up 
wounded personnel from inaccessible 
areas on land and water. It will also be 
used by the armed services to save in- 
valuable time in establishing military 
communications and transport service in 
devastated or remote areas and for many 
other specialized military operations. 
Other government agencies are likewise 
interested in the new craft, Piasecki 
added, and plan to use it for such special- 
ized operations as forest fire fighting, 
crop dusting and mosquito control. Com- 
mercial and industrial ° possibilities in- 
clude mining and communications as well 
as air iransport; and foreign countries 
have expressed interest in it as a means 
of developing areas where no adequate 
ground or air transportation now exists. 

Additional units of the PV-3 are now 
under construction for the Navy and 
Coast Guard, and the company expects 
sufficient production in the near future 
to supply other services. P-V also in- 
tends to produce a commercial version of 
the PV-3 in« the immediate future, and 
has plans for the production of the single 
place PV-2 with a two-place version to 
follow shortly. Several even more ad- 
vanced designs are on the drawing boards. 

asecki stressed that while P-V Engi- 
neering Forum is small in size compared 
to the big aircraft companies, it has both 
the financial and physical resources avail- 
able to meet any type of order involving 
any quantity of production necessary to 
fill such orders. 
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: State Dept. Moving Fast 
To Acquire Landing Rights 


North Atlantic Carriers 
Hopeful for Equipment 

NN OW THAT U. S. policy in international 
air commerce has been reaffirmed and 


The State Department believes that 
rights in many of the countries 
involved will be obtained by the time 
the airlines are in a position to operate 


permanent rights cannot be obtained im- 
mediately, the State Department believes 
that provisional rights can be 
Gta preyilendl Fights aay’ be docted 
even its may nied 
temporarily, the es of peaceful transit 
through a country’s space is practical- 
ly assured. 


It is understood that the Army first 
offered some war-weary DC-4s which 
= Seaivetan of the Borsa araPoas 
Developments now indicate” that ‘the 


airlines may receive some of the “plush 
job” C-54-Es from current production 
and at least 20 aircraft are believed to be 
involved. 

Military successes against Japan and 
the talk which has emanated from 
the Big Three conference in Potsdam has 
aided materially the negotiations for re- 
lease of transport equipment by the War 
pg + The Pacific war is essen- 
jally a Navy show and the recent suc- 
cesses against the homeland of Japan have 
taken some of the urgency out of Navy 
appeals for assignment to Pacific opera- 
tion of all excess Army transport aircraft. 

Meanwhile Pan American Airways, 
American Export Airlines and TWA— 
the newly certificated international car- 
riers—were carrying on their negotiations 
with leading aircraft manufacturers for 
the purchase of new equipment. The 
negotiations involved such craft as Lock- 
heed’s Constellation, Boeing’s C-97—the 
commercial transport version of the B-29 
Superfortress, and the Douglas DC-6 and 


‘DC-7 transport planes. 


Early CAA certification of the C-97, 
now being flight tested at Wright Field, 
and the C-54-E is expected as a part of 
the s up activity to get this coun- 
try’s p for an expanded international 
air transport system into operation. 

In the meantime, the new international 
airline operators were beginning to evalu- 
ate their needs for new personnel, par- 
ticularly with reference to employes who 
have had experience in diplomatic circles 
and who have knowledge of particular 
countries through assignments abroad. 
Surveys of operational and navigational 
facilities at the many European terminals 
named in the new route certificates also 


will be undertaken and new technical 
personnel will be required to perform 
these duties. 

Because this country now has reciprocal 
agreements for landing rights in Ireland 
Swenden, Denmark, Iceland and Spain, 
it was considered a possibility that some 
of the U. S. international carriers, now 
flying under military contract, might re- 
ceive early permission from the War De- 
partment to serve some of the points on 
their newly certificated civil routes 
through a modification ,of existing serv- 
ices. Granting. of such permission de- 
pends upon two factors—a determination 
whether existing contract services being 
performed for the War department re- 
quire, because of military necessity, strict 
adherence to existing services or whether 
the Nation’s interest in the postwar in- 
ternational air commerce picture is suf- 
ficiently important to’ warrant the use 
of some aircraft and some schedules for 
familiarization and experimental flights 
over portions of the new commercial 
routes. 

While the State Department is busy 
with its negotiations for landing rights in 
the countries named in the new route 
certificates, some foreign aviation delega- 
tions were in this country largely for 
the purpose of obtaining transport equip- 
ment. In some cases, the procurement 
of equipment is definitely linked up with 
the —— for landing rights. Be- 
cause this country is the only place where 
suitable transport equipment may be ob- 
tained, some of the foreign countries are 
using their powers to grant or deny land- 
ing rights as a bargaining medium in 
obtaining equipment, it was understood. 

In addition to the countries heretofore 
named as having granted the United 
States reciprocal landing rights, ‘this 
country does have pre-war landing agree- 
ment rights with France and Britain. 
Under the agreement with France, two 
reciprocal services a week are permitted 
while with England two trans-Atlantic 
services are allowed. Under war time 
necessity and by mutual agreement, the 








Highlights of the CAB’s North Atlantic Decision 








@ We may confidently look forward to the sound development 
ee ot tele ee th 

as to future volume of traffic cannot be ’ 
® We have no intention of encouraging a waste of public money 
or private investments. 
© (The pattern of U. S. air rtation across the North At- 
lantic) must not be limited by the prospects of the immediate 
future but must reflect the long-range future for air service. 


@. . . We believe that we should now proceed as vigorously 


and as as possible in the development of this com- 
new means of trade and travel. 
ee: (the issues in the case) do not include the ques- 


of as a matter of policy United States international 
air transportation shall be rendered by a single company or 
by a “chosen instrument.” 
©@ We recognize that competition from foreign air carrier serv- 
ices will develop on important routes. Such foreign com- 
petition, however, is not an adequate reason for 
the present statutory policy of this government. 


®A reduction in travel costs . . . which Pan American ad- 
vanees as an objective under its plan, of course, is earnestly 
desired ‘by the Board . . . The objective can be reached most 
surely ted competition . . . rather than by re- 
-wide monopoly. 


® We believe that full advantage should be taken of the ex- 
isting facilities of our domestic air carriers to permit promotion 
and development of international air traffic at all points served 
by their systems. 


®We are unable to find that operation of an international 
service by one or more of the domestic air carriers would have 
any serious effect upon the operation of the domestic air trans- 
portation system. 


®@ The need for flexibility in the face of rapidly changing con- 
ditions is best accommodated within a service pattern defined 
by areas along general routes . . . instead of the usual point- 
to-point pattern for domestic carriers. 


@®No exclusive rights are granted any carrier by the area 
concept, 


® Our conclusions that three general routes are required take 
account of the traffic potentialities and distances involved in 
the area to be served; the probability of foreign competition 
and the existence of routes of Pan American to London and 


® Clearly each of the international carriers should be authorized 
to make fuel stops at points in Canada and passengers on flights 
at such points should be afforded stopover privileges in accord- 
ance — the existing agreement between this country and 
Cana 
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HE CAB's “area” concept is illus- 

trated in this map, which pictures 
the transatlantic routes certificated 
to three U. S. flag carriers—Pan 
American, TWA and American Export. ° 
The Board's action in setting up the 
area pattern was predica on the 
need for flexibility in the face of 
rapidly changing conditions. No ex- 
clusive rights were granted any carrier 
y the area concept, 
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services between this country and Eng- 
land have been stepped up considerably. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board’s decision, 
approved by the President, which laid 
out the pattern of routes across the North 
Atlantic and named the carriers to per- 
form the services has injected new life 
into the entire international air commerce 
situation, State Department officials as- 
sert. 


Delay best served the purposes of some 
European countries, y England 
and France which have extensive plans 
for ultimately utilizing their own trans- 
port aircraft. But these countries, due to 
the war, are far behind this country in 


of new carriers across the Atlantic, these 
countries, as well as some of the smaller 
ones, immediately began looking to re- 
newal of their civil airline operations. 
Some of the resulting pressure, as well as 
work done by the State Department, 
caused the lifting of the ban on June 11 
on civi’ air it in various mili- 


ey — of E Gen. Eisenhower 
Marchell Bis Az Sir Arthur Te Tedder. 


sine ng SABENA has resumed - 
erations from Congo to Brussels and the 
Swedes are operating three times a week 
into Paris. The Swiss have made flights 
to Spain and Portugal. 

These developments all have aided the 
State Department in pressing negotiations 
for landing rights. Countries which were 
waiting on this country now know where 
the U. S. proposes to operate. As a re- 
sult the negotiations are now getting 
down to tangible and practical consider- 
ations based on operational requirements. 


the Aeronautics Board a 
fine of discretion in the manner 
in w tena mnchanp ty neve ct ort 
to and across 


Europe. It appears they 
Rg Pe pe a ty 
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the extent possible the European con- 
tinental lines which operate between the 
larger centers, such as London, Paris and 
Berlin to participate in the carriage of 
American traffic. 

While two of the three U. 


plane to accomplish this objective. 
with Amsterdam, Berlin, Warsaw and 


Wictien ak Pitietnin Rahn to eae 
both London and Berlin on a trip will 
be permitted stop-over privileges in 
London before boardi American 


1945 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, said that the decision 
by the CAB is courageous and typically 
American. 

“Their choice of three of the ae me 
American operators insures 
competition and should establish a 
ican International Air Transport in the 
position it justly deserves. Their decision, 
if followed up by the balance of the 
world air routes, will insure America’s 
rightful position with the competitors of 
other nations.” 

Jack Frye, — of TWA, said the 
awarding of new routes to 20 foreign 
cities will place many important cities in 
the United States in the advantageous 
position of being ports “on the ocean of 
the air.” Highly enthusiastic over the 
decision itself, TWA officials also were 
leased that the Board, in its opinion, 

followed the TWA suggestion of 
awarding routes on a traffic generating 
area basis which would the car- 
riers with a degree of ty in de- 
veloping the service in its particular 
zones as experience and traffic potentiali- 
ties dictated. 

Commenting on the Board’s approval 
of American Airlines’ acquisition of 
American Export Airlines, Ralph S. 
Damon, president of American and Sum- 
ner Sewall, president of AMEX, said: “We 
view the permission to combine the ex- 
perience and operating ability of Ameri- 
can and American Export as an oppor- 
tunity to render a completely new and 
higher standard of public service in the 
field of air transportation. Combining 
two enced companies will 


presently rendered will be substantially 
increased just as soon as world conditions 
permit. In the meantime services pres- 
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information concerning TWA. 


u 





Jack Frye Answers Senator McCarran 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, -has written a letter 


| statement following 
the rise in stock market prices of TWA stock “might be a factor” in the deci- 


“Knowing of your fair attitude in all matters and your great interest in aviation in 
, I am sure that you would not knowingly be a party to the spreading of mis- 


“In view of the above, I am taking the liberty of correcting an impression 
to the newspapers on July 6 concerning the rise in market 


that TWA stock has risen in the last several months but so have the other 
fact is, that TWA stock is selling substantially lower than the seven other 
reports on a calendar year basis) on the basis of 


is times 
are selling at an average of thirty-one times their net earnings for the same 
In addition, TWA'’s traffic growth and earnings so far this year have grown more 
than any of the other companies in this group.” 


an inference made by McCarran in 
orth Atlantic air routes by CAB tha 


created 


net earnings for 1944 while the 








ently operated will be continued and im- 
proved. 


Alexander B. Royce, chairman of the 
Airlines Committee for United States Air 


ve the 
dominant tion in commercial aviation. 
“The it’s approval of the CAB de- 
cision enables U. S. operators who have 
so well demonstrated their ability in 
over-ocean flying by their wartime ac- 
tivities, to enter actively into this field 
and to assure America of her rightful 
ary of leadership in the air,” Royce 


Board Member Harllee Branch wrote a 
concurring and dissenting opinion in the 





Los Angeles IAS Meeting 
Scheduled for Aug. 16-17 
The Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 


Aircraft Co.; R. A. Averitt, Armament 
Section, Aviation Division, General Elec- 
tric Co.; Capt. George B. Rheinfrank, 
Jr., and Capt. Wayne - Norman, Engi- 


case. Branch dissented with reference to 
extending TWA’s route beyond Cairo, 
Egypt to Bombay, India, expressing the 
thought that Pan American central route 
to Calcutta, India, would serve adequately 
all of the needs of U. S. air transporta- 
tion into the India area. 


Joint Airport Users Session 
Scheduled For Aug. 20-21 


National Aeronautics Association has 
announced that its third Joint Airport 
Users Conference will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, Aug. 20-21. 

Subjects on the agenda include airpor: 
areas, plane handling, equipment, finance, 
management, and the social effects of the 
airport. Special consideration will be 
given to the legislative aspects of develop- 
ing a nation-wide system of landing 
facilities. 

The conference was originally planned 
for July 23-24, but NAA said it had been 
postponed to the August dates in order to 
expand the agenda. 








Gen. Powers Joins NACA—/oh 


Victory, secretary of the National Advisory 

Committee for Aeronautics, is shown swear- 

ing in Gen. Edward M. Powers, Assistant 

Chief of Air Staff, Materiel and Services, 

Army Air Forces,.as a member of the 
NACA. 
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U. S. Chamber’s Policy 


On Civil Aviation Is 
OK’d by Local Units 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States announces acceptance of its 
declaration of policy on civil aviation by 
member chambers, recently polled in a 
nationwide referendum. By a vote of 
2.635 to 34, member chambers approved 
the following: 

“Regulation of primary airlines under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act is generally adequate 
and there is no present need for state regu- 
lation. Regulation of contract air carriers, 
which will doubtless become necessary, 
should be such as will not hamper develop- 
ment. Soheduled feeder and local services 
which meet the test of public convenience 
and necessity and do not require Govern- 
ment support should be authorized. Such 
services requiring support should be au- 
thorized on an experimental basis in a few 
localities and for limited periods. 

“Pixed-base operators providing interstate 
service to the public should be required to 
obtain a simple federal permit, available 
with a minimum of formalities and without 
territorial restrictions except as necessary 
for safe use of the airspace. There appears 
to be no present need for state regulation 
of this type of service Those engaged in 
passenger services should be subject to 
higher standards for plane inspection and 
qualification of pilots, and should be r- 
quired to establish financial responsibility 
for personal injury and property damage 
lability. 

“Private fiying should be encouraged 
through the development of an adequate 
system of airfields, encouragement of wide- 
spread aviation education and simplification 
of regulations. Expanded peacetime aviation 
training should be developed, including in- 
creased attention to aviation in regular 
school and vocational courses, specialized 
ground training and flight training. A con- 
tinuing program of aviation research ade- 
quate for the national needs should be pro- 
vided for by the Government to supplement 
such work by the aviation industry, educa- 
tional institutions and other private re- 
search agencies. The work should be allo- 
cated to private agencies under supervision 
and coordination by an overall national re- 
search body. 

“The airways system should be promptly 
modernized in accordance with the new 
technical developments resulting from the 
war. Development of airports and other 
landing facilities to meet postwar needs 
should be worked out through a federal-ald 
system, the initiation and planning of proj- 
ects to be the primary responsibility of the 
states im cooperation with federal and local 
authorities. 

“The federal aviation authority with sub- 
stantially its present responsibilities and 
powers should be reestablished as an inde- 
pendent agency reporting directly to 
Congress but with provision for separate 
investigation of air accidents. In the present 
condition of aviation development states 
should concentrate efforts <n airport matters 
and other aviation promotional work and 
should limit regulating activities to the 
minimum necessary to meet established 
needs.” 

Relative to trade barriers, member 
chambers approved the following declara- 
tion 2,729 to 10: 

“The great free trade area within our 
country has been one of the most vital 
factors in the development of our national 
economy. That indispensable factor is now 
threatened by the progressive erection of 
discriminatory barriers to trade between the 
states. States should refrain from imposing 
sanitary or other embargoes beyond absolute 
needs. We endorse the voluntary move- 
ment among the states themselves now going 
on to reduce discriminatory barriers.” 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration offi- 


ference for Civil 
They will be part of a group of observers 
from interested U. S. agencies. 
John E. Sommers, aircraft control offi- 
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rt Command committee negotiat- 
with ee Spanish government for im- 
provement of the Madrid Airport in the 
interests of U. S. military and civil air 
operations. 

Gilbert B. Smith, acting superintendent 
@ safety regulation for the CAA in the 
First Region, is leaving his New York 

on assignment as liaison officer with 

“Gen. Brett, commanding general, Car- 
ibbean Defense Command, With head- 
quarters in Balboa, Canal Zone, he will 
asist in matters affecting civil aviation 
in all the countries of the Caribbean De- 
fense Command area. The assignment of 
a CAA liaison officer was requested by 
General Brett. 

Carl Posey, of the CAA Airport Serv- 
ise, is completing a mission as technical 
aiviser on airport construction in Costa 
Rice. He will be succeeded in Costa 
Rica by Ward B. Masden of the CAA 

Regulation Service, who will as- 
sist government in drafting a code of 
dvil air regulations. 

Claude Sterling and Leon Donnelly, 

ee of Safety Regulation, have just re- 

turned from a preliminary study of air 
fansport needs in Uruguay, which has 
fquested U. S. technical assistance in 
stting up a government-owned airline for 
erations within the country. All serv- 
ies furnished by the U. S. willbe reim- 
bursed and the proposed airline would not 
be in competition with any U. S. carrier. 

Alfred Hand, chief of the CAA Division 
o International Activities, recently re- 
tuned from a conference in Montreal 


. 
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“| CAA, Planning World-Wide Expansion, 
| Sponsors Series of Foreign Missions 


Joins ‘Traffic Guide’ Staff 


David H. Rotroff has been appointed to the 
editorial staff of Amenmcan Avyrarion Trarric 


managers. During the past 17 years 
Rotroff has been associated with transporta- 
tion. 


RFC Sells 762 Aircraft 
Of All Types During May 


Reconstruction " 
sales of 762 aircraft of all types during 
May while its total sales of aircraft have 
reached $19,664,000 with an additional 
pain for aircraft parts. Total lus 
rty ane of by RFC is valued 
and sold for $133,462,000 

as of May —y 


*“Between May 1 and 30, RFC sold 91 
liaison planes, 390 primary trainers, 197 
cargo and transport planes (with an ad- 
ditional 9 leased), 59 basic trainers, 3 
fighters and bombers, and 22 gliders. The 
gg i report* through May 31 fol- 
ows: 





Wentz Transport Editor 
Of ‘American Aviation’ 


Daniel S. Wentz, II, has joined Ammr- 
ican Aviation Publications as transport 
editor, He was 
pny —e. 
ed on 
phar Manas pe 
covering trans- 
= for that pub- 

cation. 


A graduate of 
American Uni- 
versity, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Wentz 
was a member of 





Went Congress prior to 
May, 1942, when 
he was commissioned an ensign in the 


Navy. 

He served in the Navy until March, 
1944, when he was given an honorable 
discharge. He joined the staff of Avia- 
tion News the same month. He is a 
member of the we wong, Boehm Associa- 
tion, Pi Delta an morary journal- 
istic fraternity, and on Mig am 
social fraternity. 


Air Force Day Dinners 
Held Throughout Nation 


The Wings Club and the Air Power 
League were to have given an Air Force 
Day dinner in honor of Gen. Arnold at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
August 1, Gen. Arnold was scheduled to 
fly to New York from Ger- 
many, for the dinner. An honorary mem- 
noone it in the Wings Club was planned 
for Gen. Carl Spaatz. The Air Power 
League sponsored ‘dinners throughout the 
country. 














Cumulative through May 31, 19465 
On Hand 
Saleable Aircraft and parts (k) Aquisitions Sales May 3! 
5g ys Pancog a Sales Reported 
‘ Price Price Cost 
ay sr" 5 $ 
42-2 Airplanes, mili (a) 

Liaison act as ndcbegreeess 8,908,569 7 528 849 2,318,369 1,370,720 
ek ca etine pedesgeccces (3,144) (2,739) (405) 
Primary trainers .........----.++s+s++ 80,235,837 30,120,428 3,050,878 50,115,409 

REN, Socalitidd wan 4évrbi datindas don 1OTy (7,380) (2,800) ay 
Cargo and transport planes 155,622,217 17,340,442 5,468,935" 119, 
’ (410) (2,507) 
2,450,111 TERIOR ~ Kogivcscce 
(73) 
1,093,757 SORRED’ «ei cececdce 
(9) 
14,110,418 8,200,119 4,630 
(5,376) (2) 
a GB. ecnccccces 
(19) 
149,927 4,071 206 
(378) (692) 
8,208 400 18 466,528 
10,433 7,366 30,196 
t mbbitdensas ©. dhe etesy 3,120,790 
560 G4 (i Seccdscive 
cantitidie ‘« cuwasecte 3,696 
246,910 PRNES ~.--ccdncvesce 
7, 8, 9 Aircraft parts and equipment (e) .. 8,161 ,384 25,412 9,106 8,135,572 
~~ 6, 
, 9 Aircraft parts and equipment (©) .. T7977 7171 OAs ~ Aeccbusee 





bo Excludes nes-emedble taveutory af sen-fyebic planes, combat planes, etc. 


Outside handled at Washington O 
{e) ee ee henaied at 


fe Handled in 


Washington O 
of is transport planes with reported cost of $18,414,916. 
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Eight-Engined Hughes Flying Boat Introduces 
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One of the unusual aspects of the Herc- 
ules is that it is constructed almost en- 
tirely of wood, with regular aircraft birch 

Because of the trem nd- 
project, many new wood 
techniques had to be developed. 


were built up of 3/16 in. laminations. 
The cargo floor in the hull was designed 
to carry a load of 125 Ibs./sq. ft., and sup- 
po frames have been designed so that 
by the proper planks across the 
floor any heavy piece of equipment up to 
and including a 60-ton tank can be rolled 
in under its own power and transported 
without teling. 
The bottom skin is % in. thick and 
designed to take much higher bottom 
than those used on smaller 
boats. Eighteen watertight com- 
ts are in the hull be- 
deck, and house the main 
12 of these compartments 
were to be flooded, the shin would still 
remain afloat. 
The entire exterior of the Hercules is 


mitting the flight mechanic to inspect 
them and make minor adjustments dur- 
ing flight. All fuel, oil, hydraulic and 
pneumatic lines are routed along the spar. 
Even the nacelle structures are of all- 
wood construction and are mounted to 
the front spar by welded steel tube 
adapters. Only the cowling and other 
structure forward of the firewalls are 
all-metal. 

A small oil tank sufficient to supply the 
engine for a reasonable time is located 
in each nacelle, and may be refilled at 
any time from a central oil reservoir by 
a semi-automatic contro] system. The 
engines are equipped with “jet stacks” 
to convert as much of the exhaust gas 
energy as possible into thrust. The 
propeller spinners incorporate blower fans 
to provide cooling while taxiing and un- 
der other critical conditions. 

Two transfer pumps supply fuel from 
the 14 main hull to a service tank 
in each wing. Each tank supplies fuel 
to four engines selected to give a lateral 
balance of power in the event that one 
tank, its booster pump or system fails. 
In addition a separate emergency sys- 
tem is provided to supply fuel direct 
from the hull tanks to each engine. Fuel 
lines, incidentally, range from 1-3 ins. in 
diameter and are equipped with slip 
joints and “floating” fairleads to provide 
for relative wing deflection. 

Engine control is based on Pneudynes, 
which are devices using compressed air 
for precisely transmitting very small mo- 
tions at long distances. The compressed 
air supply is supplied by electrically 
driven compressors which are operated 
automatically to maintain desired pres- 
sure in the air bottles. In the event of 
compressor failure, the bottles have suf- 
ficient capacity to outlast a normal flight. 

The pneumatic system is completely 





Home of |AS—The Institute of the 


Aeronautical Sciences 
has purchased the residence of the late 
E. J. Berwind, facing Central Park in New 
York. The building contains 35 rooms and 
two elevators. i will be remodeled to 
provide for the extensive libraries and 
exhibits of the Institute. IAS will move 
from Rockefeller Center into the new build- 

ing in the fall. 





enclosed, and requires only a smal] 
amount of make-up air. It is equippa 
with moisture absorbing devices to 
guard against freezing. All engine cop 
trols are actuated by the Pneudynes 
the flight engineer’s station, the 
controlling only the engine throttles, 
Flight controls are actuated by 
hydraulic telecontrol system which 
mits the pilots controlling motions am 
amplifies his efforts instantaneously. 
erating power is supplied by electri 
driven, high pressure hydraulic pump 
which provide oil to sensitive relay valyg 
actuated by the pilot. The hydrau 
telecontro] system is not only capable@ 
transmitting the pilot’s motions to @ 
control surfaces, but being reversibley§ 
also signals gust forces back to the pit 
thereby anticipating changes in atti 
of the ship while flying. Two comp 
independent, self-contained and in 
dually sufficient telecontrol systems 
plied with electric power from se 
generators are provided. for each ontt 
surface. There are also 3/16 in. cable 
but these act as follow-up cables ony 
and are used to maintain the proper pe 
sition relationship between the pilot 
control and the control surface. Pilot 
controls are of the conventional colum 
and wheel type for elevators and ailerom 
while the rudder pedals move parallel® 
the floor in the manner of the old 
rudder bar. Trim tabs are opera 
electrically by toggle switches in 
cockpit. P 
The all-wood construction of the Hem 
ules is said to have saved many engines® 
ing man hours, largely due to the fi 
that it is easier to draw wood structi® 
than metal. Fabrication of the eight 
engine craft has been virtually completed 
but it must now be méved to new facie 
ities which are being prepared at Lom 
Beach, and assembled. While no defini 
date has as yet been set, it is ex 
that the Hercules will be ready for fligit 
testing early in 1946. 


Junior Chamber Air Promotion 

Promotion of a national aviation prog 
to preserve military air power and devel 
civil and private aviation is the No. 1 progm® 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce for 18% 
46, Henry J. Kerns, president of the U.& 
Junior Chamber of Commerce revealed © 
cently. Vernon Willis of Las Vegas, Nev. @ 
executive of Western Air Lines, has 
named national chairman of the organization? 
nationa] aviation committee. The commit 
plans to work out a detailed plan to prome®t 
small airport and airpark development, creat 
an expanded pilot training program, 
aviation courses in schools and colleges, a 
oppose trade barriers and local restricti@® 
which might hamper the “active growth @ 
aviation.” 


278 Planes Condemned 

American air service command officers @ 
Britain condemned 278 “war-weary” Amé@r 
can planes, originally valued at $58,344,7% 
during June and the scrap was turned of 
to the British ministry of aircraft produ 
tion. High staff officers said the planes 
cluded 68 Flying Fortresses and 99 Liberate 
Engineering officers and technicians examine 
every plane at air bases throughout 
United Kingdom last month and those n@ 
meeting the standard were scrapped. 
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Upper Left—Artist's sketch of Hughes flying boat over Long Beach, Calif. Upper Right—interior of hull from half-way station look- 
ing aft. Center Left—Mockup of cockpit. Center Right—Aileron of flying boat contains 1,062 sq. ft. (Man at left is six feet tell.) 
Below—Wing panels in dihedral position during mating. Overall wing span is 320 ft. 
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Hawaii Mars Launched; First 
Of Twenty 70-Ton Navy Boats 


‘Martin Says There Always To 
Be Need For Flying Boats 


SRE Rane, Mars’, Bret of the 
72%-ton flying boats to be built 
Glenn L. Martin Co. for the 
Transport Service 
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tion “write finis to the ill-fated words, 
‘too little and too late,” as far as our 
forces in the Pacific are concerned. 

Lt. Gen. Vandenberg, after paying trib- 
ute to another Martin-built aircraft, the 
B-26 Marauder, said: 

“The great work of the Naval Air 

rt Service and the Army Trans- 
port Command has made victory possible 
in Europe and preceded great victories in 
the Pacific. I cannot help but think of 
the vital work that will be done with 
these new flying boats for those men who 
are fighting to bring this war to a close.” 
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¢ % Rag ) 
Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Ramsey, wife of Rem 
Admiral Ramsey swings the traditional be 
of champagne as Glenn L. Martin looks om 


The new “Hawaii Mars" is accompanied by its distinguished predecessor as it crosses ovel 
Middle River on its maiden flight. 5 





Central American Air Power 
Being Studied by Committee 


Continuing a survey which eventually 
will cover every republic in this hemi- 
sphere, a subcommittee of the Inter- 
American Defense Board recently com- 
pleted a study of aviation facilities of 
the armed forces’in Mexico, Guatemala, E] 
Salvador and Honduras. The trip in- 
cluded inspections of twelve key air 
fields. 

The survey was made in conformance 
with Resolution XH of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, which stipulated that air 
officers should make a technical study of 
the air organization of the western Hemi- 
sphere and then recommend what should 
be done to improve and coordinate the 
air power of the Americas. The sub- 
committee made the third phase of the 
study, which already has covered instal- 
lations in the United States, Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. 

Scheduled to take part in this phase 
were Major General Robert L. Walsh, 
United States, chairman of the Board’s Air 
Committee; Colonel Oscar Morales Lopez, 
Guatemala; Major Josue Lopez Henri- 
quez, Venezuela; Major Rafael Vales, 
Colombia; and Major Eduardo Aldasoro 
Suarez, Mexico. They were accompanied 
by technicians and by members of the 
Board’s Secretariat. 
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Army Agrees to Repair 
Damaged Baltimore Airport 


A séries of conferences between Balt 
more city officials and the Army has 
sulted in agreement that damage to Bali 
more Airport runways will be repaired 
Army engineers without cost to the cif 
City officials estimate the damage @ 
$293,000. 

The Army took over the airport @ 
May, 1942, and plans to return it to i 
city August 2. Runways will be fixel 
by the Army to meet the city’s specific 
tions. This conversion work already & 
been started, 


Aircraft Industry Has Largest 
Assets, SEC Report Shows 


The aircraft and aircraft equipment it 
dustry group reported. the largest total 
assets of 40 industry groups covered in 
balance sheet data survey of Americal] 
listed corporations made public last f 
night by the Securities and Exchani 
Commission, 

A steady increase in net worth, asset 
working capital and dividends paid i 
shown for the years 1939 to 1943. 
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Post Office Department Pays 
Airlines 28% Million in Year 


Mail Report for 12 Mos. 
To June 30, 1944 Filed 
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The report listed 27 Alaska air mail 
in operation at the end of the 





Medical 

tional Defense, Scien 
Education and Publications and Scientific 
Collaboration. 


at the request last 


The report, 
Roosevelt, recom- 


support basic research in non- 
encourage scientific 
in American youth by offering 


and be responsible to him. 
years and without compensa- 


that the cost of conduct- 
Foundation’s work would be 
about $35,000,000 the first year and might 
rise gradually thereafter. 
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fiscal period at an annual cost of $101,513. 
In addition, the Post Office Department 
expended in Alaska $138,300 for the = 
tion of Star Routes, about 42% of which 
were flown by aircraft. 

The cost of foreign air mail service 
dropped from $5,325,701 in 1943 to $3,- 
257,896 in 1944, although the miles flown 
increased from 15,633,482 to 19,510,898 in 
the comparable periods. Average cost 
per mile for foreign air mail service was 
17c. in 1944, compared with 34c in 1943. 

The cost ascertainment report for the 
12 months period ended March 31, 1944, 
showed revenues of $45,854,000 from for- 
eign and other air mail services, compared 
with expenditures of $34,288,000, leaving 
an excess in the black of $11,566,000. 

Included in this revenue was $37,055,000, 
comprised in part of “V” mail and other 
mail to and from the armed forces, and 
countries for 


The following table gives a summary 
of foreign air mail operations: 


American Airlines System 
New Name of AA-AMEX 


American Airlines System on July % 
became the official corporate name of the 
combined operations of American Airlines 
and American Export Airlines, according 
to a joint statement by Ralph S. Damon 
and Sumner Sewall, presidents of Ameri- 
can and Amex respectively. 

The statement said that the two com- 
panies would retain their corporate iden- 
tities, but will operate overseas and do- 
mestically as a single system, thus becom- 
ing the first service of its kind under the 
U. S. flag. 

American’s acquisition of Amex was 
approved in the CAB’s North Atlantic 
decision. That decision also extended 
Amex’s foreign routes to northern Euro- 
pean countries. 

C. R. Smith, chairman of the board of 
American, said with respect to the new 
operating setup that “the government of 
the United States has given American 
Airlines System the privilege of engaging 
in overseas commerce. Thus it becomes 
one of the principal ‘American Flag’ lines 
in international air transportation. 

“We are aware of the responsibility on 
behalf of this nation which goes with this 
assignment and we shall fulfill that re- 
sponsibility with diligence and sincerity.” 

















Percentage 
Service Service of Compensa- 
scheduled performed performance tion 
1. New York-Montreal (Colonial) ....... 724,382 681,145.0 94.03 $140,337 
5. Miami-La Guaira (PAA) ............ 670,980 670,884.0 99.99 ) 
Miami-San Juan .....-s.ceeeccescecees 2,422,070 2,403,529.0 99.23 | 
San Juan-Port of Spain .............. 716,491 706 ,689.0 98.63 | 
Port of Spain-Buenos Aires ........... 3,499,069  3,486,901.0 99.65 | 
Port au Prince-Kingston .............. 10,536 10,536.0 100.00 
PURDON bso i veeebbrcdevcdtcdccucee 383,520 379,995.0 99.08 | 
OE,” .. dbase o 4b Gay 6b e4¥'es cases 165,984 155,718.0 93.82 \ 1.899.735 
Miami-Canal Zone .................-.. 1,095,489 996,415.0 90.96 
Miami-Barranquilla ....................- 469,414 459,265.0 97.84 
Miami-Port au Prince ................. 87,248 86,184.0 98.78 | 
IIL. ek bv wh windccporcccssceooce 102,272 100,956.0 98.71 
Brownsville-Canal Zone ............. 3,096,100 3,072.378.0 99.23 
New Orleans-Canal Zone ............ 933,544 758,122.0 81.21 
Canal Zone-Port of Spain ............ 955.260 951,798.0 99 64 J 
9. Canal Zone-Buenos Aires (Panagra) 3,752,380 3,687 .416.0 98.27 1,130,154 
21. Bangor, Maine-Moncton, N. B. (NEA) 269,178 210,268.5 78.12 75,912 
26. El Paso, Fort Worth-Mexico, D. F. (AA) 720,654 692,699.0 96.12 7,508 
Clerk service at Camal Zone .......... ..... ; pa ; 4,250 
EY be eWadwe GCbOS Ss 0c ccs es Savice 97.19 


20,074,571 *19,510,898.5 


*3,257,.896 








*Subject to final adjustment. 


Statement of weights of revenue-producing 
mail carried on United States foreign air mail 
routes during the fiscal year 1944. 














Percent in- 
crease or de- 
crease over 
Weight 1943 
United States foreign 
air mail routes: 
United States origin 4,594,501 +218 
Canal Zone origin . 40 859 —33.9 
Foreign origin 129,021 —26.1 
 aXKiesdeups 4,764,381 +18.9 
Foreign-origin mail car- 
ried on United States 
domestic air routes 
only (does not include 
mail from Mexico and 
Canada, figures on 
which are not avail- 
EE | wcnsx4evpeace see 16,771 —65.3 
United States origin air 
mail carried on routes 
of foreign countries . 179,905 —45.7 
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Navy Completes Pre-Termination 
Agreement With General Motors 


While nevotiations are pending with 
numerous contractors for pre-termination 
agreements to facilitate conversion, the 
Navy announces it has completed such an 
agreement with the Eastern Aircrafi Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. involving 
$404,000,000 in undelivered aircraft. This 
is the first of the kind to be completed by 
the Navy. 


The Navy’s formal 
part, follows: 


announcement, in 


“By reaching agreement now on many 
matters which can be settled, it is believed 
that ultimate settlement of the contract, 
whenever termination occurs, will be 
facilitated, thus paving the way for 
prompt clearance of inventory and equip- 
ment from the company’s five plants, and 
aiding in conversion to civilian produc- 
tion. 


1, 1945 














for East-West Air Travel 
without a PRIORITY ? 


A the present time, TWA is flying 
about twice as many plane-miles 
as before the war. 


This is partly due to the recent addi- 
tion of airplanes, but also results from 
getting nearly twice as much flying 
service from each plane we have. 


In spite of this increased capacity, 
the only honest answer to the above 
question is, we regret: “Not good.” 


Here’s why: 


% The greatest movement of troops of the 
war is now under way. It is taxing all forms 
of transportation — airlines included. 


% Movement is in both directions. Military 
personnel, and other high-priority travelers 
are moving from west to east as well as east 
to west. 


* Air mail and air cargo have hit new high 
levels of volume. Rating as essential, these 
take precedence over nonpriority passen- 
gers. Since a plane can carry only so many 
pounds, flights sometimes start with some 
empty seats—full cargo compartments. 


Under such circumstances only high 
priority passengers can be sure of 
getting to their destination. 


Others not only find their trip inter- 
rupted, but frequently find it impossible 
to secure other forms of transportation 
or hotel accommodations. In spite of 
all we can do, they are often badly 
inconvenienced. 


For this unhappy situation, no one can 
be blamed. It exists through national 
necessity —and the hard fact that we 
still have a big war to win. 


Naturally, if your trip is really vital, 
TWA will, as always, make every effort 
to take good care of you. 


But until we can provide better, more 
certain, over-all service, we urge you 
not to travel unless your trip is 
necessary. 


vace Aye, 


President 
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he Gam ath S075 04 c- DOUGLAS TRANSPORT 


.. bringing back wounded heroes and carrying fighting men 
and munitions to turn the tides of battles. When the war 


is over, cruising in excess of 300 miles per hour along the 
routes of leading airlines, the giant Douglas DC-6 will take 
you anywhere over land or sea with comfort, speed, economy, 
and assurance beyond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST -NAME IN AVIATION u 0 ij GLAS ) f i f 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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A 30-passenger postwar transport de- 
gigned to provide “the ultimate in pas- 
genger comfort and operating ~ 
was announced by R. F. C. Taylor, com- 
mercial sales director of Consolidated 
~ Vultee Aircraft Corp. at the quarterly 












meeting of the operating division of the 
Air rt Association. It is desig- 
nated as Convair Model 110. 

Stating “this is the airplane the airlines 
have asked for,” Taylor described the 
transport as a newly-designed, modern, 
postwar aircraft that will carry heavier 
payloads with greater economy than was 
possible with prewar or current com- 
merial transports. 

The Model 110 is an all-metal, low- 
wing monoplane powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 engines developing 2,100 
hp each at take-off. It will have a top 
speed of 322 mph, a cruising speed of 
275 mph and a landing speed of 79 mph. 
One of the most unusual features of 


stairway will be luggage racks 
full height coatroom. 

The Model 110 has a span of 
length of 71 ft., and wing area of 





Area Governors of AWA 
Named by President Roddy 


Maurice Roddy, president of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association, has named, sub- 
ject to a later vote of confirmation by the 
membership, the following area gover- 
hors: 

Area 1. Robert B. Sibley, The Boston Trev- 
@ler, Boston; 2. Russell Newcomb, Simmonds 
Aerocessories Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York; 3. Don Rose, The Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia; 4. Scott Hershey, Aviation News, 
1252 National Press Bidg., Washington; 5. Wil- 
liam Key, 1636 N.E. First St. Ft. Laureldale. 
Fla.; 6. George F. Haddaway, Southern Flight, 
Dallas; 7. George A. Scheuer, Chicago Sun, 
Chicago; 8. Sam B. Armstrong, St. Louis Dis- 
patch, St. Louis; 9. Lawrence Black, Western 
Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles; 10. Ed 
Clarke, Cleveland Press, Cleveland. 
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eonvair's Model 110 Has Retractable 
Stairway; Carries Thirty Passengers 
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ft. Wing loading is 39.4 Ibs./sq. ft., weight 
empty 20,680 Ibs., and design gross weight 
32,300 Ibs. It is estimated that it will 
carry an 8,000 lb. payload over normal 
domestic ranges. ing gear is of tri- 
cycle type with dual eels and tires. 
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Artist's Sketch of ‘110° 


The 12 ft. 6 in. diameter, four bladed 
propellers will have reversible pitch to 
provide aerodynamic braking. Fowler 
type flaps will be used. 

Maximum range of 850 miles will be ob- 
tainable at 265 mph with a 6,600 Ib. pay- 
load. Service ceiling is 29,100 ft, and 
ene-engine operational ceiling 16,100 ft. 
Required CAR runway length for take- 
off is 2,900 ft. at sea level. 

Particular attention in the design of the 
Model 110 has been paid to passenger 
comfortization features which will include 
individually adjustable polaroid windows 
to reduce glare, spun glass insulation to 
keep out engine noises, and adjustable 
headrests for the custom designed seats. 
Interior arrangements are being planned 
by Henry Dreyfuss, New York industrial 
designer, and cabin appointments will be 
finished in 


colors. 






interned B-17s Cost 
Sweden ‘More Than $1 


A Stockholm Press dispatch that B-17 
Flying Fortresses which landed in Sweden 
were sold to that country for one dollar 
each drew some comment from the State 
Department last fortnight. 

State Department sources said that 
while this country did make available to 
Sweden some 16 or 17 Flying Fortresses, 
the one-dollar exchange involved other 
considerations which remain in security. 

Most of the B-17s were cannabalized 
in order to convert at least three of them 
into 14-passenger commercial transports 
to replace civilian planes lost by Sweden 
in the war. 

It was understood that the 16 or 17 
bombers which remained in Sweden were 
a part of the 142 B-17s which were forced 
down in the neutral country during the 
war. Remainder of the bombers were re- 
turned to the U. S. 

Nearly 1400 airmen who landed with the 
aircraft were able to escape back to 
American or British-held territory to 
resume the fight against Germany. 

The press dispatch from Stockholm 
credited Danish Flight Lt. Werner Jung- 
loev, a volunteer in the Royal Air Force 
who crossed the Atlantic 25 as the 
source of the statement that m had 
purchased the B-17s for one dollar each. 


War Department Cancels 


Secondary Draft for July 


The War nt has cancelled its 
secondary draft call for July and no 
secondary call will be issued in the future, 
the Selective Service System announces. 
It has instructed local boards that “no 
registrant who has been placed in Class 
1-A, 1-A-O or 4-E because he left em- 
ployment for which he was deferred with- 
out a determination from his local board 
favorable to such leaving shall be for- 
warded for induction or for assignment 
to work of national importance, unless” 
he is found qualified for general military 
duty or is under 26 and is “physically fit, 


acceptable for military service.” 





Boeing's ‘Flying Board of Directors’—The Seattle members of 





Company's “flying board 


plane 


of 
directors” are shown as they arrived at Wichita's. municipal eirport June 19 for the annual 
June meeting at the Boeing-Wichite plants. The group flew from Seattle to Wichite in e 
B-17 Flying Fortress. Left to right—Darreah Corbet, president of the Smith Cennery Machines 
Company, Seattle; William M. Alien, general counsel; J. €. Schaefer, Boeing vice president 
and general manager of the Wichita Division, who was host; Fred P. Laudan, vice president 


neral ma 


and 


of the Renton division; 


Chairman C. L. + Dietrich Schmitz, 


of the Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle; Wellw €. Beall, vice president- 
engineering; H. E. Bowman, secretary-treasurer and H. O. West, executive vice president. 
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Air Transport’s Potential 
Weighed at NAA Conference 


Cargo, Transport Experts, 
CAB Chairman on Program 
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Aircraft advancements may lower oper- 
ae ae to eight mills per passenger 
mile and four cents per a mile for 


© There is need for better knowledge of 


for high or out-of-stock 
emergencies, but rates are still too high 
for volume H 
@ Non-scheduled services have been — 
layed public unawareness, 

~~ and rates higher than 
the traffic bear; 
©@ Gas tur and jets will further im- 
prove , looking toward its 
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reasonable new possibility”; au - 
tions of routes which perniit free flow 
of mail, persons, and cargo between 


to as taxes 
not to any benefits conferred by 
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The postwar airplane itself may be 
more expensive in order to make its cdst 
of operation less expensive, said F. B. 


spread his fixed operation costs over a 
greater number of miles per hour, but 
will also allow a reduction in passenger 
expenses connected with overnight berths 
and the serving of additional meals. 

As a result of advancements in these 
various directions, he said, transport 
planes which will operate at as low as 
8 mills per passenger mile and 4c per ton 
mile as against 18 to 2.5c per passenger 
mile and 17c per cargo ton mile for air- 
craft now in airline use will be avail- 
able for immediate postwar use. 

“Before the mail order industry may 
utilize air cargo service for volume move- 
ments, rates charged for this service must 
be oe. reduced,” Paul M. Brown gen- 
nh manager of Sears Roebuck & 

Co., Chicago, told the Conference. 

“The addition of a few pennies in cost 
per item is of tremendous importance,” 
Brown stated and presented a comparison 
of rates on dry goods and clothing by air 
freight, rail express and rail freight: 


Air Rail Rail 
Freight Express Freight 
From Chicago to New 
Ws widowsvicrosqocve 15 043 O17 
From Chicago to Boston ATT 044 O17 
From Chicago to Dallas ATT 5 026 
From Chicago to Los 
Angeles Al 102 Us 


Some of the uses which the mail order 
industry will have for air transport will 
be for shipments of items in the higher 
priced lines where samples only are 
maintained in stores and orders trans- 
mitted by wire to a central stock; for re- 
pair parts and out-of-stock emergencies; 
and particularly for moving supplies of 
seasonable high style lines such as ladies 








hats and shoes, as well es promotional 
items. 

Brown suggested that air freight sched. 
ules should be kept as simple as possible 
and not complicated and difficult to in- 
terpret like present-day rail tariffs; a 
sliding scale of volume rates should be 
published. to encourage consolidation of 
small shipments into larger units that 
may be handled more economically; air. 
port to airport rates should be published 
since many shippers can provide pick-up 
and delivery service more cheaply than 
can the airlines; and packing require- 
ments should be adjusted to meet air 
transport conditions. 

Although transportation. has always 
been one of the most serious problems of 
fruit and vegetable shippers, Claude N. 
Palmer of the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association warned the confer. 
ence that “there will be the stiffest kind 
of competition for our industry’s more 
than 27.000,000,000 ton-miles of yearly 
pay load” and that the “aeronautical in- 
dustry cannot afford to take too much of 
our industry’s patronage for granted.” He 
revealed that the railroad industry has 
contributed $100,000 research fund and 
is building mode] refrigerator cars to 
specifications laid down by the Associa- 
tion. 

He described his industry as one of the 
few which not only provides full pay- 
loads in south-to-north and west-to-east 
direction, but also always provides full 
plane loads. “It has taken us two years 
to convince many in the aeronautical in- 
dustry that our industry is not interested 
in, and could not profit by lel. or so- 
called ‘token’ shipments by air.” 

L. H. Brittin, director, Edward 8S. Evats 
Transportation Research, said that there 
would be three limiting cost factors on 
which the use of air transport for agri- 
cultural .products would depend—(1) 
Rates which airlines can afford to charge 
and growers can afford to pay; (2) suit- 
able cargo planes operated under cond: 
tions which reduce costs to the minimum; 
(3) an assured system of return hauls of 
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Magnesium carburetor body 
a teal weight saver = 


The lighter the parts, the lighter the plane! 


That’s why the Bendix Products Division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation makes aircraft car- 
buretor bodies of magnesium—the lightest of all 
structural metals. 


This use of magnesium in “the heart of the engine”’ 
is a splendid example of the way leading designers 
and producers are cooperating to build American 
planes lighter . . . faster . . . more powerful! 


It’s another fabrication achievement added to the 
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Lightening “the heart of the engine 

















many triumphs already won by the aircraft indus- 
try. Another triumph for magnesium. Stories of 
this type are constantly accumulating in the files 
of the Magnesium Division of The Dow Chemical 
Company. 


The nearest Dow office will be glad to make 
available to you a wealth of magnesium infor- 
mation . . . fabrication knowledge, facts on mag- 
nesium’s easy machinability . . . everything you 
need to adapt magnesium to your production. 
Just ask for it. 
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THE METAL OF MOTION 





DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN = 
New York « Boston + Philadelphia + Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit + St. Louis * Chicago + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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, with a suitable production of 
modest quantities, could not result 
aircraft economically feasible for 
transport users,” L. C. Peskin, 
tracts Division, Kellett Air- 
the conference. 
limitations are being 
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P-80 and Engine—e AAF's new jet 

plane, the P-80 
Shooting Star, developed by Lockheed de- 
signers and engineers working closely with 
the Air Technical Service Command. Latest 
and fastest of the Army Air Forces’ planes, 
the P-80 reaches speeds in excess of 550 
miles per hour. The plane is powered by a 
new jet propulsion ges turbine engine de- 
veloped by General Electric, similar to that 
shown at right, only larger. Service ceiling 

is above 40,000 feet. 

















NATA to Move Offices to Washington; 
John H. Wilson Mentioned as Director 


National Aviation Trades Association 
will move its headquarters from Kansas 
City to Washington and a directors’ meet- 
ing will be held in Kansas City Aug. 7 to 
mame an executive director, Leslie H. 
Bowman, chairman of NATA’s Board of 
Governors, announced. 

Bowman said that negotiations were 
underway with John H. Wilson for the 
executive director's position. Wilson 
formerly held that post, resigning last 
March. He has since been serving as an 
independent aviatidn consultant at Lock- 
port, Il. 

NATA’s action was prompted by the 
recent activities of Roscoe Turner, presi- 
dent, and Clarence Mooney, acting execu- 
tive secretary, who have become em- 





transport aircraft may seriously eat into 
payload capacity. Other problems will 
be design, development and refinement 
of cargo aircraft; segregation and special- 
ization and education of consumers and 
shippers, 


Periodical Publishers 
National Committee, prophesied that air 
shipment of perishable foods will become 
the major aspect of the industry. “But 
it will take intensive selling. Advertising, 
promotion and above all, market research 
will become important tools in this gigan- 
tic sales job.” Partain urged that with 
rates that will permit reasonzble consumer 
costs for added quality and service, far- 
mers can become a very important air 
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broiled in controversies in Congress. 
Bowman said that Mooney’s and Turner's 
actions were not sanctioned by NATA. 

The actions referred to were Turner's 
endorsement of the McCarran amendment 
to the All-American Flag Line bill which 
would have separated domestic from 
international air transportation and 
Mooney’s exchange of correspondence 
with Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) im 
which Mooney attacked Hinshaw’s stand 
on the Federal Aid Airport program. 
Bowman said there was also dissatisfac- 
tion with Mooney’s publishing activities. 
Bowman said that NATA’s directors were 
taking a definite and active hand in laying 
down policies “which will be followed to 
the letter” by the prospective executive 
director. He said there would be no 
change in policies, but “in the execution 
of those policies.” 

All officers, directors and committeemen 
are expected to attend the Kansas City 
meeting Aug. 7. Bowman said: “We ex- 
pect to be able to release at that time 
other pertinent changes.” He did not 
elaborate on what the changes would be. 





32% Decrease in Expenditures 

Aircraft production schedules, on the basis 
of reports to the Production Readjustment 
Committee of the War Production Board, 
have been cut back from §3,700,000,000 4 
month, as of March 1, to a rate which will 
decline to $2,500,000,000 a month in the 
fourth quarter of this year and continue on 
at that pace into the second quarter of 194. 
These cutbacks show a decrease in aircraft 
production expenditures of 32% as compared 
with 30% for war production as a whole. 
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Peacemakers 


Peace in the Pacific can be achieved 
in only one way—by the unconditional 
surrender of Japan’s military masters. 

To shorten the road to victory, our 
leaders foresaw that we must do more 
than reconquer territory yard by yard 
and island by island. We must knock 
out the enemy's ability to make war. 
And -to carry out that strategy they 
chose the Boeing B-29 as our major 
weapon. 

Built, tested and flown into combat 
under the terrific pressure of global 
war, the Superfortresses are doing all 
that was expected of them and more. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « 
THE KAYDET TRAINER «+ 


They have enabled us to reduce 
American casualties and save precious 
months in striking enemy war produc- 
tion, because they are the only aircraft 
in the world that can cover the vast 
distances from bases in the Marianas. 


In early operations before present 
island bases were secured, they trans- 
ported their own supplies over the 
“Hump” from India into China. They 
have not only reduced the output of 
Japan’s war industries by the steadily 
mounting tempo of their bombing but 
have taken a huge toll of the fighter 
planes sent against them. And they 


THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ 
THE STRATOLINER « 


THE WEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


have tightened the blockade on enemy 
ports by sowing mines. 

The versatile efficiency of the Super- 
forts reflects Boeing's unparalleled ex- 
perience in designing and building 
four-engine aircraft, and it forecasts 
the same qualities in the great Boeing 
planes of the future. 


The performance of the B-29 stems 
directly from Boeing principles of re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture. After victory, as today, you can 
count on any airplane “Built by Boeing” 
to lead the way. 


BOEING 
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FROM THE FIRST BLIND FLIGHT in history when “Jimmy” Doolittle took off, 
made a circuit and returned to his starting point by reference to instruments alone, Kollsman Instruments 
have played a vital part in almost all history-making flights. Just as the development of the first Sensitive 
Altimeter made possible that first blind flight, other products of Kollsman’s continuing research and 


development in the field of aircraft instruments have played similarly important roles in aviation history. 
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KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE. CALIFORNIA 
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Belgian, Swedish, Swiss 
Lines Make 1st Flights 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 
ep Ans —The ban against all civil air 
transport operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and European military theatres 
ony upon by Gen. Eisenhower and Air 
f Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder early in 
193 was lifted June 11 and, according to 


on special si i 
tion of Supreme Headquarters Allied Ex- 
petitionary Forces since it means general 
resumption of civil transport in Europe. 
It has been learned that services re- 
sumed to date include SABENA from 
Congo to Brussels which formerly had to 
terminate in London with transhipment 
by Royal Air Force Transport Command 
and Swedish services three times a week 
into Paris. The Swiss it is understood, 
have made flights to Spain and Portugal. 
Had not the ban been lifted at the in- 
stigation of the State Dept. American 
observers say there is a strong indication 
that civil flying would have been 
pending British and French aircraft con- 
struction as both countries appeared to 
favor a continuance of restrictions until 
equality of equipment is attained. 
Swedish flights to Paris have been on 
a courier basis as the French have signed 
only the Interim Agreement and appear 
to be stalling action on other agreements. 
While it is obvious that no real amount 
of transport flying is possible for some 
time because of the equipment situation 
and international complications, the re- 
cent announcement by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board of American carriers who have 
been chosen to fly the North Atlantic will 
have the effect of speeding actions in 
Europe, it is believed. 


Montreal-to-Prestwick Starts Sept. 1! 

On September 1, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will inaugurate a new civilian transatlantic 
air service between Dorval Airport, near 
Montreal, and Prestwick, Scotland. In making 
the announcement, Canada’s Reconstruction 
Minister Howe said that a daily flight in each 
direction would be made by 20-passenger air- 
craft. TCA gained experience on this route 
on military flights during the war 


Mining Air Services in Ontario 


The Canadian government has granted a 
charter to McKenzie Island Prospectors, Ltd., 
. in addition to general 


poses to operate an air service in the region 
of Red Lake, Ontario, an important gold pro- 


betw 
outside points, J. R. Mitchell, organizer of 
the new company, said there was great need 
of a service based at Red Lake and covering 
the surrounding territory. 


Air Routes in Winnipeg Area 

Towns with populations of between three 
and five thousand are included on projected 
feeder routes in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
application for which has been made by W. F. 
Thorn of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. Daily 
fights are planned on two routes between 
Winnipeg and Regina: a northern route with 
stops at Portage la Prairie, Brandon, Dauphin 
and Yorkton; and a southern route via Es- 
tevan and Weyburn. 
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Civil Air Transport Being Resumed in Europe 








Directors of Union Airways— ™'s 


Zealand, Litd., since the company was formed in 1935. 
F. Roberts, K.B.E., director; G. R. Ritchie, director; 
D.S.O., V.D., chairman of directors; C. G. White, director; J 

F. Maurice Clarke, 


Sir A. 


is the first picture taken of the directors 
and general manager of Union Airways of New 


Left to right: C. S. Jarvis, secretary; 
Brigadier N. S. Falla, C.M.G., 
N. Greeland, director, and 
general manager. 





LAN Chile to be Reorganized 

The State Railways of Chile, the South 
American Co. and the Chilean De- 
velopment Corporation, all of whom are in- 
terested in the Linea Aerea Nacional (LAN 
Chile), are submitting to the Chilean Congress 
the following proposals for reorganization of 
the airline which is at present operated by 
the government: 

1. Participation in LAN Chile by 
business enterprises; 

2. Restriction of the sale of LAN stock to 
persons or organizations that are 100% Chilean; 
3. Granting of a monopoly on domestic 
services to LAN; 

4. Expansion by LAN into the international 
field, with establishment of lines to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru as soon as 
possible. 


Brazilian Report on Airlines 

The Brazilian Ministry of Aviation reports the 
activities of the national commercial air trans- 
port companies during 1944. The companies 
flew a total of over 10,000,000 miles carrying 
the cece 


Chilean 


Passengers Freight Mail 
Company (number) ( s) (pounds) (pounds) 
Cruzeiro do 
UE sine se 71,331 2,883,015 2,814,660 320,587 
Panair do 
Brasil 68,773 2,444,728 2,502,256 670,543 
WED as cava 47,661 1,270,638 632,570 176,528 
Varig ...... 14,983 405,610 263,343 39,622 
NAB ....... 11,055 384413 228,041 103,924 





213,753 7,388,404 6,440,870 1,311,204 


LAB 1944 Report 

The Bolivian airline, Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 
(LAB), has for 1944 an operating 
loss of $190,000 U. S., which was covered by 


miles by 34%. 
of all transportation revenues were received 
from the carriage of freight; the over-all load 
factor was 83%. Three Lockheed Lodestars 
are used. 

The extent of routes and volume of oper- 
ations during the last three years is shown 


below: 
Percent In- 
crease 1944 
1942 1943 1944 = over 1943 
Route Miles . 2,715 2,938 3,204 9.1% 


Miles Flown .. 394,394 594,687 691.673 16.3% 


New Aircraft for TACA 


TACA Airways has acquired eight 14- 
Lockheed Lodestars, which will be 
America and on the 


craft have been leased from Uniied States 


1945 


government agencies. The U. S. Surplus 
Property Board has also allotted one Douglas 
DC-3 to TACA, bringing total allocations to 
TACA up to six DC-3s, and two Lockheed 
Electras. TACA has purchased two other 
Electras from other sources. 


Habena-to-New York 

Expreso Aereo Interamericano, 8. A., ex- 
pects to apply for a permit to operate com- 
mercial services to the United States under 
the Chicago aviation agreement, a company 
spokesman reports. Trial flights between 
Habana, Miami and New York have already 
been run. The company hopes to halve cur- 
rent air fares between Habana and Miami. 


Channel Islands Air Services 

Jersey and Guernsey Airways, Lid., has re- 
sumed air services between the Channel Is- 
lands and the United Kingdom, following a 
five-year suspension that started on June 
15, 1940, when the Germans occupied the Is- 
lands. Two round trips daily are operated 
for passengers on the route from Croydon to 
Guernsey and Jersey, in addition to a south- 
bound freight-only service. 


Le Bourget Open Again 

The f etime airport of Le Bourget 
in Paris, which was battered by Allied 
bombers during the German occupation, is 
row almost fully repaired and able to handle 
1,000 aircraft movements a day. This figure 
would have seemed fantastic before the war, 
when only 20 times that number were handled 
in a year. 

One of the busiest airfields of the R. A. F. 
Transport Command on the Continent, Le 
Bourget now deals with hundreds of passen- 
gers and thousands of pounds of freight and 
mail every 24 hours. The main buildings, 
which were ruins only a few months ago, have 
been largely restored, and the waiting-rooms 
and restaurants for passengers and air-crews 
are up to peacetime standards. 





Stockholm-to-Paris 
Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA), the 
Swedish airline, is now a regular 


service between Stockholm and Paris with 


converted Flying Fortresses. 


RAFTC Operations 

June, the first complete month free of hos- 
tilities in Europe, saw a great expansion in 
the Royal Air Force's Transport Command. 
New staging posts, as far north as Norway 
and as far east as Prague, were made oper- 
ational. On the European air routes traffic 
has been heavier than ever before, with in- 
tensive movements of freight, mail, personnel, 
and ex-prisoners of war. 
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Details of Only Allied 
Jet in Action Against 


Germans Revealed 


First details on the jet propelled Gloster 
Meteor—only Allied jet to see service 
against the Nazis—have been received 
from of Aircraft 


gas 

located in wing nacelles. It is made 
six major assemblies—fuselage nose; 

front fuselage with nose wheel; center 
the center wing, en- 

es and main gear; outer wings 
rear fuselage complete with 
and tail wnit consisting of 


= upper and lower rudders, 
and two “half elevators.” 


ay 


to the lower section of the 
rudder. The all-metal ailerons are in- 
ternally mass balanced and fitted with 


operated. The main 


flaps are likewise 


Three Views of Gloster 


At the same time the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production revealed that another 
British jet—the De Haviland Vampire— 
is now in service. The Vampire is de- 
scribed as “the fastest aircraft in service 
today” and “the first aircraft in the 
world to fly at more than 500 mph.” It is 
a single-seat fighter powered by a single 
gas turbine jet drive, and will be used 
in the Pacific war. All other details are 
restricted at the present time. 

A third British fighter, just removed 
from the secret list, is the twin-engined 
De Havilland Hornet which is credited 
with a top speed of more than 470 mph., 
and is hailed by the British as the fastest 
propeller driven aircraft in the world 
The Hornet is powered by two Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engines, and is “smaller, 
faster and cleaner than the Mosquito.” It 
is said to combine the long range re- 
quired for the Pacific theatre with single- 
engine maneuverability. 
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fidence. __The Duke of Hamilton, chairman, and D. F. Mcintyre, man- 
Vote of Con aging director, of Scottish Aviation, Ltd. received “the freedom 
of the ancient burgh of Prestwick” on June 27 in a ceremony commending them for their 


“foresight and acumen" in founding Prestwick Airport. 






Employment Opportunities 
Exist Within PICAO Setup 


The Department of State has announced 
that there will be employment opportun- 
ities for a number of qualified personne] 
in the secretarist of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO). This organization was pro- 
vided for in the Interim Agreement on 
International Civil Aviation which was 
concluded at the Chicago Air Conference 
of 1944 and which came into force on 
June 6, 1945. 

While it is still impossible to announce 
a definite list of available positions on the 
Secretarist, or the salaries to be paid 
therefore until the Council has met and 
taken formal action, it appears that there 
will be required persons skilled in the 
several technical specialities of aircraft 
airworthiness, the qualification and li- 
censing of operating personnel, the facil- 
ities and organization of air routes in- 
cluding requirements with respect to air- 
ports, air navigation aids, air traffic con- 
trol, wireless communications and signals, 
meteorology, aeronautical maps and 
charts, air navigation notices and other 
airway publications. 


France Gets Goering's Plane 

The personal plane of Herman Goering has 
been presented to the French government 
Presentation was made at a formal ceremony 
on July 10 at Le Bourget airport by the 
leader of the group that captured the plane 
when the French entered Salzburg. The plane 
will be turned over to Parisian health services 
for use in treating types of ilinesses where 
high altitude proves beneficial. 








The event symbolized public support 


behind the airline's policies of regulated competition in British commercial air services. 
Shown at a dinner following the ceremony are, left to right—Duke of Hamilton, Provost R. H. 
Dunsmore of Prestwick, D. F. Mcintyre and Town Clerk Jones of Prestwick. 
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Steed in the sky.... United Mlainlined 


In the West 
United Air Lines flies 
on Chevron Aviation 

Gasoline 


TO SPEED essential passengers 
and cargoes’ on war-vital mis- 
sions, United Air Lines’ war-time 
schedules call for 100,000 miles 
of flying every day, 4000 miles 
an hour. To help keep western 
Mainliners on the dot, United 
powers their twin-row Wasps 
with Chevron Aviation Gaso- 
line, the fuel so many aircraft 
experts rate tops for depend- 
ability, power, economy. 


POST-WAR SKIES will see fleets o 
four- and five-mile-a-minute DC-4’s 
and DC-6’s flying for United. Low 


detonation choracteristics of Chevron 
Aviation Gasoline will permit top CARGOLINERS, DC-3's converted into flying 


=| st 
power output from their big engines. freight cars, speed shipments from ger giat 
Economy of Chevron Aviation Gaso- overnight. All-cargo flights are o ia ee 
line will put more flying hours into United innovations in the 17 years 
their 2880-galion fuel tanks. Stondard aviation products. 


a niceeeeeeegneeeieeenenitionntetenertc 
Standard and United engineers col- 
laborate on flying fuel tests. 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


ters say Chevron Aviation Gavline 
‘i Rick brings ovt the ¢ in any oircroft 
in your personal plane—Chev- 
nited Air Lines use of dependable flying Try it in y —thav 
~ will make it, too, a star in y 
Gasoline is another. 8 
fuel like Chevron Aviation 
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Bill to Nationalize Airlines 
Introduced in Australian House 


Intrastate Operations Are 
Excepted; Will Aid RAAF 


A® MINISTER DRAKEFORD has in- 
op ge a bill in the Australian 
House of Representatives proposing na 
tionalization of all airlines except See 
operating Sauls within one state. 
A statutory corporation called Austral- 
Pe National Airlines Comeniastion would 
set up to provide ine services 
between states, within ton bein: Fo ter- 


to establish any service 

ons Setetaniionel lines. 
The commission would be able to ex- 
propriate aircraft and other property sub- 
i to payment of proper compensation. 
Australian Treasury would be obliged 

to °. the commission for any 

losses. Under the terms of 


le to a fine 
of £500 ($1,600 U. S.). 

Any y contract in excess of 
£10,000 ($32,000 U. S.) would be subject 
to the approval of the minister, who 
would thus be in a position to dictate 
type of aircraft to be used and 


mitted that constitutional limitations 
would prohibit intrastate operations 
the commission. He pointed out that 


nationalization would facilitate coordina- 
tion between civil aviation and _ the 
strategic requirements of the Royal Au- 
stralian Air Force with respect to types 
of aircraft, development of workshops for 
and training 
It is not yet known whether 
the government proposes to act on this 


maintenance and overhaul, 
of personnel. 


bill at the current session of the legisla- 


47%, ‘Million to New Zealand 


The 


New Zealand has been in 


nounces. The equipment is valued at 
786,000. 


largest volume of lend-lease aid to 
aircraft. Leo T. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator an- 
$47,- 
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Westland Welkin—"'s is the first 
photo to be 


seed: of the 
single-seater fighters, which maintains great 
power at height by means of a two-stage 


released of Britain's Welkin, 


Its speed is 385 
1,500 miles. 


two speed supercharger. 
mph, and range 





Miles Announces 8-Engine Aircraft Project; 
Unorthodox Libellula Also Revealed 


PR as new aircraft projects—the e 
Miles “X” 
Miles 


Aircraft, Ltd., at a recent exhibit of that 


company’s aircraft and ancilliary products. 
The “X” is intended as the forerunner 


of a series of multi-engined airliners and 
was designed 


basic design is adaptable to three ver- 
sions—a long range version having a 


cruising speed of 350 mph and a range 


of 3,450 miles against a 50 mph headwind; 
a medium range version with a range of 
2,000-2,500 miles; and a short range ver- 
sion with an operational range of 1,100 
miles. 

Basically the “X” is an all-metal mono- 
plane powered by eight 


engines 
wing. cll bebe cee af ie fe 
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Buenos res—Te be situated 16 miles from the Argentine 
New Airport for Ai capital, this new Buenos Aires airport is being 


along United States and British standards. 
rallel to each other with space of nearly 5,000 ft. between 
ing will have separate facilities for handling internal and 


—.. weaiieion, running 


The six projected runways form two 


international traffic. 





The air terminal bu 
38 


t 
and the Somes 
Byatt revealed by Miles 


to have a performance 
higher than anything yet attained. The 


Rolls-Royce 
completely within the 
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length of 110 ft., gross wing area of 2,350 
sq. ft. gross weight of 165,000 Ibs. and 
cabin volume of 6,000 cu. ft. The aspect 
ratio is 9.6 and the airfoil will range 
from an 18 percent to 12 percent laminar 
flow section. Wing loading at take-off 
will be 70 Ibs./sq. ft., and power loading 
8.96 Ibs./hp. The “X” is expected to have 
a maximum speed of 425 mph at 16,000 
ft., an initial rate of climb of 1,500 ft/min, 
and a take-off run of 2,700 ft. unob- 
structed or 4.050 ft. to clear a 50-ft. 
obstacle. The “X” will be equipped with 
Miles patent extensible type flaps, and 
provision is being made for either an 
orthodox or tricycle landing gear, a 
pressurized cabin, and a wide angle view 
from the pilot's cabin. The manner in 
which the fuselage will merge into the 
as “not only increas- 


wing is 
ing areodynamic efficiency by reducing 
interference drag, but also providing 


greater space for passengers and freight.” 


The Libellula is a development of the 
canard design announced by Miles about 
a year ago. It has a monoplane wing 
at either end of the fuselage with two 
130 hp.. air-cooled, in-line Gypsy M>jor 
engines located in the leading edge of the 
rear wing. The center of gravity falls 
just aft of amidships between the wings, 
permitting all variable loads to be con- 
centrated near the cg. 

The wings are of wooden construction, 
with the front wing having a span of 25 
ft. and the rear wing a span of 375 ft 
Overall length is 22.34 ft. and overall 
height 9.125 ft. The fuselage, likewise 
of wooden construction, is oval tapering 
toward the rear wing. The Libellula is 
equipped with two midders which operate 
independently, moving outward in the 
direction of the turn, only one radder 
being used at a time. Landing gear is 
retractable tricycle type. 

The Miles exhibit included additional 
aircraft types. and many related and an- 
cilliary products including the “Mes- 
senger” undercarriage for lightplanes, the 
Miles electric actuator, self-locking nuts, 
a self-aligning plastic bearing, a spheri- 
cal grinder, the Miles anti-G device, an 
electric fuel cock, the Miles photo repro- 
ducer, a dimpler and press-riveting tool, 
Miles plastics and wood waste products. 
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MAKING THE 
GREATLR WEST srerxixn 







Industry —that sprouted over- 
night to gargantuan proportions 
, — has made the big West a bigger 
~ p place, wider in interests, more di- 
><. -yersified. Unlimited power and 
aa water have opened up vast agri- 
+ cultural and manufatturing 

: resources. The mushrooming pop- 
\ - ylation has the look of perma- 
nence, guarantees a new stability. 
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Yer, while it has been growing 
bigger, the West has been made 
smaller. For air transportation has 
bridged the great distances, cut 
travel and communications time 
between the scattered centers of 
populations, made quickly acces- 
sible many new areas. 


Western Air. Lines has led the 
deve'cpment of air transportation 
7 in the West. It initiated scheduled 
passenger service in 1926, was 
the first to use four-engine air- 
craft. It has thoroughly analyzed 
the need for air transportation 
throughout the West. Through 
new route extensions and through 
routes applied for, it will expand 
its services to all the West, will 
continue to help bring the West 
_ closer and closer together. 
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sore] = WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PLONEER AIRLINE 











~when a GYIW7 CARGO YLANVE 


outdives a Jap Zero... THAT’S NEWS!” 











“Armed anna my trusty typewriter, I was headed over the say om 
India to China to get on-the-spot news. Every time I looked at that 19,000-foot 
rockpile, I couldn’t help thinking, ‘Is this trip necessary?’ But when they loaded 
us into a Curtiss Commando, I felt better. That really is a great airplane. I’ve 
seen Commandos carry 6x6 trucks, bomber engines, and hordes of Chinese 
troops. And they made it, through weather that even grounded the birds. But 
here’s the pay-off. One of those unarmed Commandos actually outdove a Jap Zero! 
With the Nip on its tail, that big ship went into a 405-mile-an-hour power dive, 
and beat that fast fighter to a cloud bank in the nick of time. Believe me, when 
a giant transport plane can take a high-speed dive like that... that’s news!” 


THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT 


Corsages From the Sky. Fresh flowers and 
ready-made corsages are among the many 
perishables that arrive fresher and in greater 
quantities, when they Fly Commando! The 
Commando offers 526 cubic feet of cargo 
space for 314 tons of luggage and cargo. 
And in both holds, the temperature is 
MOSCRIP MILLER constantly controlled to prevent freezing. 


Wor Correspondent in the 
Chino-Burma-india theater 


Today's Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


There's Lots of M-m-m in meals aboard a Check and Double-check. Greater accessibility + U R T I w 

Commando... world’s largest, fastest,twin- for flight stop maintenance increases the Com- 

engine transport. More varied and delicious mando’s over-all speed. For instance, the cow! 

menus are served from the big sky kitchen can be opened quickly and easily in eight panels, 

up front ape two hostesses, ora steward and without tools, for engine inspection. And it is de- Ww R 4 G H T 
a hostess. And the tray-top Dutch door signed so that several men can work on the engines 

a one a perfect, between-meal snack bar. at once without getting in each other's way. FIRST IN FLIGHT 











Operations Early in War 
May Have Saved the Day 
By Eric BraMLey 
ALCUTTA—China National Aviation 
Corp., which in its 16-year history 
probably done more spectacular fily- 
ng than any airline in the world, is still 
ying its part in keeping the lifeline to 
China open. 
Its role in flying supplies over the 

















i synonymous 
with aid to the Chinese. In the early 
days, the course of the war with the 
Japanese might have been different had 
" it not been for CNAC. 

CNAC’s list of “firsts” is impressive. It 
was the first company to fly a trip over 
the Hump, the first company to fly in bad 
weather and cance] in good weather, the 
company that flew the first air mail in 
China, did the first night flying in China, 
and the first company to maintain a 
regular air service over enemy lines. 

It is a company that was kicked out 
of its bases of operations ‘several times 
by the Japanese, and finally forced into 
India, where it started again from scratch 
and built up an operations base that is 
efficiently run, despite shortages of ma- 
terial, equipment and personnel. 

Over ‘Hump’ Every Day 

From its India base, CNAC, which is 
55% owned by the Chinese government 
and 45% by Pan American Airways, sends 
its Douglas C-47s over the Hump every 
day. Seldom having more than 30 air- 
' planes in operation, the line flew almost 
9,000 round trips in 1944—an average of 
about one round trip per airplane per 
day. Roughly 18,000 tons of material 
were transported to China. ATC, with 
many times the number of airplanes, car- 
ried approximately 50,000 tons in one 




















any month, but, considering the size of its 
ater fleet, the CNAC contribution is more than 
The creditable. Its airplanes are averaging 
argo close to 10 hours of flying per day—as 
ft good as some U. S. airlines. 

+, The planes of CNAC are obtained from 


the U. S. by the Chinese government 
under lend-lease. The majority of them 
operate a cargo service in cooperation 
with the Army, and less than five are 
used in what might loosely be termed 
a “commercial” passenger service. Al- 
though passengers pay for their trip, only 
priority business is carried. 

CNAC flew its first trip, from Shanghai 
to Hankow, on Oct. 21, 1929. It was this 
trip that carried China’s first air mail. 
Operations continued throughout the 30s 
under tough conditions and with a mini- 
mum of aids—no lights, no beacons, no 
beams, rough fields. As the Japanese 
invaded and advanced, company 
moved its base of operations from Shang- 
hai to Hankow to Chungking to Hong- 
kong and finally into India. While the 
base was in Hongkong, regular flights 
were made to Chungking over the a 
nese lines. These were the 
weather” flights. Maintenance was done 
in the daytime, and flying was done at 
night, provided the weather was bad 












Spectacular China National 
Has Long List of ‘Firsts’ 


enough. A bright m t night was 
sufficient reason for all trips. 

Working for CNAC are a number of 
men who have made aviation histo 
this part of the world. Chief among 
are William L. Bond, vice president of 
the company, and Capt. Charles L. 
Sharp, — manager. 

Bond has guided CNAC through 14 
of its 16 years. He has filled many roles— 
planner, diplomat, trouble-shooter, a true 
friend of China, respected by the Chinese. 
To him goes much of the credit for 
CNAC’s success. 

Capt. “Chuck” Sharp is a mild-man- 
nered Texan from Ft. Worth who has 
been in China and India for 13 years, 
beating his way to China after a U. S 
airline refused to hire him because he 
had only 1,000 flying hours. CNAC hired 
him as a co-pilot, later making him a 
captain. He became one of the legend- 
ary figures in Chinese aviation. 

When Hankow was about to fall, and 
the Japanese were raining bombs on the 
airfield, Capt. Sharp flew the Generalis- 
simo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
safety after another pilot had refused to 
make the trip. On Oct. 10, 1939, he made 
the first night flight from Hongkong to 

Chungking, using runways marked with 
kerosene lanterns. He has flown over 
Japanese lines innumerable times, has 
flown planes riddled with bullets. 

On Feb. 22, 1939, Capt. Sharp flew the 
first trip ever made between Kunming 
and Lashio, in Burma—not over the 
highest part of the Hump but nevertheless 
over rugged terrain—in a single-engined 
Beechcraft 


And on Nov. 22, 1941, he took a DC-3 
over the Hump for the first time, from 
Hongkong to Dinjan, on a survey trip. 
He smilingly recalls that after the flight 
he submitted his report—a commercial 
service over the Hump would never be 
feasible. 
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Towers and Balconies— Mi. or 


white towers, balconies and palms is the 
new airport terminal at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, served by Pan American Airways. 
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Chuck with over 11,000 hours in 
his logbook, "t fly much any more. 
He is responsible for the operations of a 
— roughly the size of Eastern Air 

Officers and department heads of CNAC 
are: T. H. Shen, managing director; 
W. L. Bond, vice president; Gordon B. 
Tweedy, assistant to the vice president; 
Capt. C. L. -— adlg operations manager; 
W. C. McDonald, chief pilot; Z. M. Wong, 
secretary; M. F. Chin and J. A. Lo, as- 
; M. Garratt, 
.D. chief of com- 

munications; H. L. Woods, district man- 
ager in charge of the freight run; C. Y. 
Chow, manager of finance department, 
and A. T. C. Kao, business manager. 

The CNAC shops in India are as com- 
plete as limited materials permit. The 
company does its own major overhaul of 
engines and planes, has an instrument 
shop, propeller shop, radio shop and 
welding shop. It operates its own radio 
and weather stations, trading informa- 
tion with the Army. Two Link trainers 
(numbered after CNAC planes that have 
been lost) are available for pilot training. 

750-Hour Engine Overhauls 

The company follows a policy of over- 
hauling its Pratt & Whitney engines every 
750 hours. Almost all labor employed is 
Chinese, and company officials are well 
satisfied with their work. In training the 
workers, CNAC is finding that training 
films produced by the Army Air Forces, 
Aluminum Company of America, Plomb 
Tool Co. and other concerns, are in- 
valuable aids. 

Pilots hired by the company must 
have at least 1,000 hours, and receive more 
training upon their arrival in India. They 
fly 1,500 hours, are given two months’ 
leave in the U. S., and return to fly 1,500 
hours more. Most of them average 100 
hours a month flying—it was much more 
in the early days. The company also has 
a program for the training of co-pilots 
from the ground up—men who have never 
flown before. i 

Few of the old-time pilots are left— 
most of the crew members are newcomers, 
and pilot error is the cause of more acci- 
dents than it was in the past. Operations 
over the Hump are conducted with gross 
loads 2,500 Ibs. over the permissible air- 
line gross in the U. S., and the pilots with 
the most know-how and caution last the 
longest, 

“There are old pilots and there are 
bold pilots, but there are no ‘old bold’ 
pilots,” says a sign in the CNAC briefing 
room. 

The Douglas C-47 has been the back- 
bone of CNAC for a long time and offi- 
cials praise the airplane and the co- 
operation they have received from the 
Douglas cortipany. Some C-47s wil] re- 
main, but operations are now shifting 
to the Curtiss C-46, which carries a 
larger load. 

CNAC has its postwar plans, too. Bond 
is a firm believer in aviation’s future in 
China. He would like to see a network 
of trunk and feeder routes over which 
planes would fly 1,500,000 miles a month. 
He would like to see routes to the Philip- 
pines and to Japan. He believes that 
traffic will be sufficient to make heavy 
subsidies unnecessary. 

It would be ironical indeed if this 
airline, which has been a thorn in the 
side of the Japanese longer than they 
care to remember, should some day fly 
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regular schedules into Tokyo. 
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WIT KK Delivers 
the Goods! 


Pe a cnen owe 
their lives to SWITLIK 


SAFE-T-CHUTES; countless 


range of products that can be 
quickly and safely landed 
everywhere, regardless of cir- 
port facilities. 


SWITLIK ‘’CARGO 


Write for Booklet “For Safe- 
T-Flying”; also Manual and 
Chart. All free for the 
asking. 





Swittik Chute’ 
ns 






SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 


Dept. B-8 TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY. 
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Britain’s Avro Tudor 
Luxury Liner Tested; 
Noted for Long Range 


First postwar British luxury liner to 
take the air,.the Avro Tudor I was suc- 
cessfully test flown for 38 minutes on 
June 14, accord- 
ing to recent ad- 
vices from Lon- 
Further 
tests are now be- 
ing conducted. 

The Tudor I 
was designed and 


Ltd., 
whose chief de- 
signer is Roy 
Chadwick, and 
first flown by 
Capt. W. Thorn, 
company test 
pilot. It is de- 
signed for long 
range operation, 
has exceptionally clean lines, a a de- 
sign gross weight of nearly 34 long tons. 

The pressurized circular fuselage is 10 
ft. in diameter and 80 ft long. Wing 
span is 120 ft. empennage span 43 ft., 
and rudder height 18 ft. Power is sup- 
plied by four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines 
in a new circular cowling driving De 
Havilland constant speed propellers with 
reverse thrust for areodynamic braking 
Landing gear is of conventional type, 
fully retractable. 

Standard interior arrangements provide 
lounge chairs which are easily convertible 
into berths for 12 people, although under 
alternate arrangements the capacity can 
be increased to 24 passengers. Instru- 
ments on the flight deck include complete 
radio and radar installations. Both cabin 
and flight deck are air conditioned and 
pressurized to an 8,000 ft. level. 

The Tudor I has a service ceiling of 
25,000 ft. and a maximum speed of 346 
mph at 20,000 ft, and a range of 3,700 
miles at 295 mph at 20,000 ft. or of 4,660 
miles at 230 mph at 20,000 ft. A maxi- 
mum range of 4,890 miles is possible at 
10,000 ft. using an output of 500 hp from 
each engine. 

The Tudor I carries 38% percent of its 
design gross weight in disposable load— 
fuel, oil and payload. Fuel capacity is 
teigh imperial vag = baggage and 
freight capacity is 3, 

A larger version of the Tudor to be 
known as the Tudor II is expected to be 
flying in two to three months. 

A second new commercial transport, 
the Sandringham, has just been an- 





Chadwick 








Avro Tudor | Luxury Liner 
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nounced by Short Brothers. Already in 
production at the company’s Rochester 
works, this is a four engined flying boat 
which does not differ in primary struc- 
ture from the civil conversion of the 
Sunderland II military flying’ boat, 
Principal modifications involve secondary 
structural changes and complete rear- 
rangement of the interior and associated 
equipment. Both the bow and tail have 
been redesigned from the military ver- 
sion. 

The new modification has a span of 
112.8 ft., an overall length of 85.3 ft., and 
carries a crew of seven. It is powered 
by four Bristol Pegasus 38 air-cooled 
radial engines developing 1,030 hp each 
at take-off. Weight less payload is 45,380 





Tudor in Flight 


Ibs.. and payload 7,600 lbs. giving a 
normal operating weight of 52,980 lbs. 
Maximum permissable operating weight 
is 56,000 Ibs. 


At maximum weight the Sandringham 
has a cruising speed of 199 mph at 4,750 
ft. and a range of 1,578 miles. Take-off 
speed is 93 mph, and take-off time 56 
seconds. The service ceiling is 14150 
ft. and normal rate of climb at sea level 
with all engines 557 ft./min. 


The Sandringham is designed to carry 
24 passengers by day and 16 in berths in 
addition to mail and freight. Passenger 
accommodation has been increased by the 
installation of a dining salon seating 
eight on the upper deck, the seats being 
convertible to four berths for night travel. 
Three cabins on the lower deck seat 16 
persons, and the chairs can be converted 
into 12 berths. The lower deck also in- 
cludes dressing rooms for both sexes, a 
spacious buffet equipped with a refrig- 
erator and steam oven, and a snack bar. 

There are cargo compartments forward 
and aft for mail and freight. The for- 
ward compartment, located between the 
mooring station and the purser’s office, 
has a 137 cu. ft. capacity, and the aft 


compartment a capacity of 340 cu. ft. 
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nat Destroyed Jap planes litter the run- 
What happens when a Navy Liberator pays a visit to a Jap air- way at Tiniam as°a result of some 
ry “calli rds” left by N Libera- 
h.. field? This photograph gives you a rough idea. Bombing, strafing, ae U. S. Nek esha 
the reconnaissance work — these big Consolidated Liberators and the 
ing 
ng keen-eyed men who handle them have stacked up an enviable 
16 record in the Pacific area. 
n- Day after day, week in and week out they’re on the job hitting 
a 
ig- the Nips hard, hitting them often. They absorb plenty of punish- , 
ar. 
alk ment, too. Dependability is a prime requisite of every part that : 
helps keep these great planes flying and fighting. Because CECO 
ft carburetors and fuel pumps are so dependable they have been ' 
selected for use on many Liberators and other big warplanes. : 
We are glad to be associated so closely with the magnificent job CARBURETORS 4 
our Navy is doing. And we are making every effort to guarantee j 
that CECO carburetors and fuel pumps live up to the high stand- FUEL PUMPS 
ards of perfection this job demands. PROTEK-PLUGS 
' SOUTH MERIDEN 
CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION) connecricur, vis.c. 
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House Group Plans Investigation of All Transport 


Lea Resolution Matches 
Sen. McFarland’s Bill 
_ By Gerarp B. Dossen 
A Sean INVESTIGATION of oll 
' > oak 4:96 
government expected 
to be undertaken this fall 
mittees of Congress. 
Rep. Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.) chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 


a com- 
(H. Res. 318) 
the 


two com- 


chairman of the committee, said it was his 
opinion that a joint investigation 
committees is 
desirable and that the question would be 
discussed when Congress reconvenes. 
Rep. Lea’s move is believed to have 
railroad interests. On 
ree, of New York City, 
Transportation As- 


appearance 
committee, Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., 
N. C.) questioned him at length rega 
the alleged railroad dominan 

tion Association’s affairs. 


stated later they were somewhat con- 
scsbanl: ante Clhalemans: Hien’ Tiupeohed vse 
w 


of the word “integration” in committee 
discussions regarding the need of such an 
investigation. 

In an statement, Rep. 


accompanying 
Lea said: “Failure to provide legislative 
remedies for the flaws in our national 
tion , which we all know 
and failure to focus the thought 
in the transportation field upon 
responsibility, apart from legis- 
meeting their postwar problems, 
ong by many years the nation’s 
of reconversion to peace. Indeed 
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developed without proper coordina- 
with each other. Each is constituted 
rent economic base, yet each is 
competitive with the o "a 
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. Lea named himself as chairman 
of Subcommittee on Transportation 
along with the following: Robert Crosser 
(D., Ohio); Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., 
N. C.); Lyle H. Boren (D., Okla), J. 


Percy Priest (D.. Tenn.), Oren Harris 
(D., Ark.), G. Sadowski (D., 
Mich.), Charles A. Wolverton (R., N. J.), 


Pehr G. Holmes (R., Mass.), B. Carroll 
Reece (R., Tenn.), Chas. A. Halleck (R., 
Ind.), and Clarence J. Brown (R., Ohio). 

The resolution provides that the sub- 


committee shall permitted to hold 
hearings at such as it deems neces- 
sary, employ assistants and experts 
as may 


required and shall have the 
power of subpoena. 

Some observers, as well as members of 
the Committee, saw the move as an at- 
tempt to place all transportation agencies 
under one agency—such as the Interstate 


rce Commission. 

“This undoubtedly will be one of the 
questions to be considered,” one member 
of the committee stated. 

In a letter to its membership dated 
June, 1945, Transportation Association of 
America said: “Government ownership 
of transportation in the United States can 
come about as a result of either (1) a 
dominant political philosophy in its favor 
or (2) because of the economic disloca- 
tions inherent in the common-carrier in- 
dustry, brought about by an archaic sys- 
tem of national policy under which equal- 
ity of regulation is not possible. 

“The policy of promoting one type of 
common carrier against another at public 
éxpense—the failure of legislation to treat 
with the industry as a whole—has created 
a set of conditions that invite the assaults 
of those political groups that would use 
this public service as a device to gain 
control over all major elements of private 
enterprise,” the letter said. 

Asserting that it was not interested in 
any particular segment of the transporta- 
tion industry, the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America said it had asked Con- 
gress to make a complete and impartial 
reappraisal of this problem in the light 
of economic changes of the last 25 years— 
that it design a set of principles and ob- 
jectives of regulation based on its find- 
ings. 


79th Congress Appropriates 
8 1/3 Billion for Aeronautics 


The first session of the 79th Congress 
has appropriated or re-appropriated $8,- 
345,779,978 for civil and military aviation, 
a compilation by American AVIATION re- 
veals. 
Army (Air Forces is to receive the major 
portion of the eight billion dollars, Con- 
gress having re-appropriated from unex- 

mded balances and recoveries a total of 

779,798,085. 7 

The Na Bureau of Aeronautics is 
next with $2,481,050,000, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority third with $48,610,000 
and the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics fourth with $36,321,893. 

These appropriations are provided in 
the regular military and naval establish- 
ment bills, the Department of Commerce, 
the Executive branch, and two supple- 
mental appropriation bills. All bills have 
been signed by the President. 
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Illinois Appropriates — 


3 Million for Aviation 
The Illinois State Legislature has passed 


several laws favoring aviation, including 
the creation of a Department of Aeronau- 
tics aimed at encouraging and developing 
aeronautics by assisting financially politi- 
cal subdivisions in the state in the con- 
struction, extension and improvement of 
airports for the purpose of creating a 
State-wide system of airports. 

The legislature appropriated to the de- 
partment $3,000,000 with which it may as- 
sist municipalities and other political sub- 
divisions of the state, or which it may ex- 
pend cooperatively with the federal gov- 
ernment for the construction of airports, 
Since this legislation represents the state 
administration, it is expected Governor 
Dwight H. Green will sign the bills. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
supported the legislation for the State- 
wide system of airports. 


South Carolina Adopts 
Strong Aviation Policy 


The South Carolina Aeronautics Com- 
mission has adopted a seven point policy 
statement regarding the continued de- 
velopment of aviation within the State, 
especially as it relates to the postwar 
period. 

Since 1935 when the legislature created 
the Commission, more than $100,000,000 
in public money has been spent within 
the State for the development of airports 
and facilities. The Commission predicts 
that 3,000 privately owned planes will be 
based in South Carolina within the first 
five postwar years. 

Its statement of general policy follows: 

1. An adequate airport system will play an 
important part in the economic development 
of our state and supplemented with a strong 
civil aviation will aid to guarantee our na- 
tional security. 

2. That millions of dollars of public funds 
have been spent in airport development in 
South Carolina. Now we should plan a system 
to serve all the people of the state including 
private flying, domestic air commerce, and 
foreign air commerce. 

3. That no single airport could survive alone 
and that each airport added to a system will 
make all existing airports more valuable to 
their community. 

4. That the cost of maintenance of the 
present airports to be an obligation of the 
cities and counties. 

5. That those engaged in aviation can only 
pay an equitable revenue for the use of the 
airport system. 

6. That thousands of men and women now 
in the armed forces will want to participate 
in civil aviation on a fair and equal basis 

7. The airport is public property and should 
be classed as the Main Street of a city, and 
not leased. exclusively in any manner. A busi- 
ness operating on the airport should be op- 
erated in the same manner as a business in the 
city. All airports should have their building 
area laid out in lots to be leased to the oper- 
ators on long term leases. The operators should 
build their own buildings; built to a standard 
building code, with a minimum on the cost 
of such buildings which would vary according 
to the size of the city and location on the 
airport. 
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State Aviation Agency Laws 
Approved by 23 Assemblies 


Economic Regulation Bills 
Reversed in Most States 


'WENTY-THREE states had either 

passed or amended existing laws per- 
taining to state aviation agencies by mid- 
July, according to a tabulation made by 
the National Aeronautic Association. 

All but five of the state legislatures had 
adjourned, four of them being in recess 
until September or later. These are: 
Georgia, Missouri, Ohio 


Bills dealing with the economic regu- 
lation of aviation have met with universal 
reverses, although three states passed 
some form of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commission model 
bills which provide some degree of 
economic regulation. The states in which 
these bills were passed are: 

Alabama and Vermont. In the case o 
Vermont, the Act specifically exempts in- 
terstate air carriers from the provisions 
of the law. 

Economic regulatory legislation was 
killed outrivht in the states of California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 


Alabama Assembly Active 
On Aviation Legislation 


The State Legislature of Alabama re- 
cently completed action on four aviation 
bills, one of which requires the citizens 
of the State to pass on a constitutional 
amendment which would authorize the 
State to expend funds on the construction 
and maintenance of publicly owned air- 
ports and navigation facilities. This vote 
is to be taken at the next general elec- 
tion in November of 1946. 

An Act creating a State Department of 
Aeronautics to be administered by a 7- 
man State Aeronautics Commission and 
consisting of the Director of the State 
Highway Department; the Director of 
Public Safety, and five other members 
appointed for staggered terms, also was 
passed. All principles of the NASAO 
code are embodied in this Act except that 
of requiring the registration with the 
State of Federal certificates of compe- 
tency and airworthiness. 

Another bill, dedicating the revenue 
from the excise tax on aviation gasoline 
to the development of aeronautics, was 

Of the first $12,500 of such 
revenue derived, in any quarter-fiscal- 
year in any county, the municipalities 
owning airports in such county will re- 
ceive 25%: of the second $12,500, 15%; 
of any amount over $25,000 they will re- 
ceive 5%; the amount each municipality 
owning an airport in a county will re- 
ceive quarterly will be on the percentage 
of its aviation gasoline sales bears to the 
total sales in the county. All of the bal- 
ances of this revenue goes to the State 
Aeronautics Department. This revenue, 
at both state and local level, may be 
used only for the acquisition, engineering, 
construction, improvement and mainte- 
mance of airports and other air naviga- 
tion facilities. 
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Minnesota, — Jersey, New 
as North Dakota, O Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Washington and West 
Virginia. There was some indication that 
the bill in California might be revived. 

The states which approved either new 
or amended acts creating state aviation 
along the lines of the model bills 


North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


Consideration of McCarran 
Airport Bill Postponed 


The Senate leadership has postponed 
until next fall consideration of the Mc- 
Carran Federal Aid Airport bill S. 2 
which would authorize the expenditure of 
$500,000 as the Federal government’s 
share in the construction of a nation 
wide airport system. 

Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) tried up 
until July 20, to get his bill considered 
but the press of other legislation, includ- 
ing the Bretton Woods agreement, the 
bill to increase the lending power of the 
Export-Import bank and the San Fran- 
cisco charter, prevented him from suc- 


As the House is already in recess, it 
means that consideration of all Federal 
Aid airport legislation will be deferred 
until sometime in October. As CAA wit- 
nesses testified that an interim of as much 
as 18 months might be expected between 
the passage of the bill and the actual 
start of construction, due’ to the necessity 
for planning and surveys, this would 
mean that construction could not start 
before late spring in 1947. 


Los Angeles Legion Hits 
Amendments to G. |. Bill 


American Legion Aviators’ Post No. 350 
of Los Angeles has announced the adop- 
tion of a resolution condemning identical 
bills now in the Senate and House seek- 
ing to amend the G. IL. Bill of Rights in 
a manner which the post contends would 
“prohibit privately owned technical, vo- 
cational and trade schools from partici- 
pating in the training of our comrades of 
World War II although these schools have 
been approved and qualified by the Vet- 
erans Administration.” Pointing . out 
that “this nation’s military aviation devol- 
opment was due primarily to - eaeey 
owned CAA-certified technical and flying 
schools,” the resolution calls for defeat 
of House Bill 3119 and Senate Bill 974, 
which, it asserts, would limit such train- 
ing to tax-supported institutions. 


CAP to Get $500,000 

Civil Air Patrol will receive $500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946 through the 
War Department Appropriation. CAP’s ap- 
propriation for the past fiscal year was for 
$2,000,000 but a large portion of this fund 
went for operation of tow-target units which 
have been discontinued. 
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House Committee Planning 
Extended Air Tour Abroad 


The Aviation subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee expects to make an air tour 
of the principal countries of Europe late 
in August for the purpose of studying 


various related to this country’s 
plans xpanding its international air 
an Sel 


Information gained by the subcommittee 
will form the basis for legislation to be 
considered later, it was said. The sub- 
committee will spend most of its time in 
England, France, and Germany, with side 
trips planned for Holland and Belgium. 
A schedule is being arranged which will 
enable the committee to meet with U. S. 
Civil Air and Commercial attaches at 
American embassy offices, together with 
conferences with aviation officials of for- 
eign countries. 

The subcommittee expects to leave 
around Aug.’ 27 and those slated to go 
are: Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D,, N. C.) 
chairman, Virgil Chapman (D., Ky.), Lyle 
H. Boren (D., Okla.), Lindley B. Beck- 
worth (D., Texas), J. Percy Priest (D., 
Tenn.), Richard F. Harless (D., Ariz.), 
Charles A. Wolverton (R., N. J.), Charles 
A. Hall2k (R., Ind.), and Evan Howell 
(R., Il.) 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) another 
member of the subommittee, is planning 
to make an independent tour of U. S. 
Pacific possessions later in the summer. 


Seeks Amendments to Lea 
Federal Aid Airport Bill 


Charles E. Norfleet, secretary of the 
Forsyth County Airport Commission, Inc. 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., has written Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.) urging 
that the Lea Federal Air Airport bill 
H.R. 3615 be amended in such a way that 
either all land is credited as a part of 
sponsor’s contributivn at cost or appraised 
value, whichever is lower, or that spon- 
sors who acquire federal land shall be re- 

quired to pay for it. 

“Either of these provisions would put 
ell sponsors on the same basis, and cer- 
tainly it is unfair for one sponsor to 
veceive the benefit of federal land free 
and another to have to buy its land,” 
Norfleet stated. 


Need for Expanding Air 
Services to Towns Cited 


Three members of recently 
placed in the Congressional Record their 
views regarding the necessity for prompt 
action on the part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with reference to the need for ex- 
panding airline service to the smaller 
Be igor of the United States. 

The speeches generally were in sup- 
port of House Concurrent resolution No. 
64 offered by Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., 
W. Va.) itch antl im pacts “That the 
Congress hereby a itself as ap- 
proving expansion of the air-transporta- 
tion system in the United States so that 
it will include not only the larger cities 
but also, through feeder-line service, the 
greatest practicable number of smaller 


cities and towns.” 
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Bellanca Plans 4-Place ‘Cruisair’ at $4,500 


ment of completely new ar models, 
but no details will be released for at least 
another year. 

Two major improvements in the new 


major refinement will be the 
substitution of wheel control for the stick 
control of the prewar model. The re- 
traction unit for the main gear has been 
modified from an all chain to a torque 
tube and chain drive, and while this re- 
a. mechanical unit, provision is 
made for installation of an electric drive 
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Bellanca Postwar Model 


motor if the purchaser desires. A new 
window frame consisting of two nesting 
metal frames between which the plexi- 
glas is easily clamped has been designed 
for the rear windows. A new pilot’s 
window which will permit full opening is 
also being considered. Several promi- 
nent industrial designers are being con- 
sulted with respect to interior decoration 
of the cabin. 

Other changés now being considered in- 
clude the substitution of fabric fuel tanks 
for the welded aluminum tanks in the 
prewar model, elimination of the trim 
tab on the right elevator, addition of an 
cleo shock absorber for the tail wheel, 
and increased area for the fixed vertical 
fins at the ends of the stabilizer, although 
the exact area of these fins will depend 
on the results of flight tests. Flight test 
experience is likewise being awaited to 
determine the exact cubic content and 
allowable weight capacity of the baggage 
compartment behind the rear seat. The 
standard model will have a second bag- 
gage compartment in the right wing, but 
this space can be utilized for installation 
of a second 20-gal. fuel tank to double 
the cruising range. Estimated weight 
empty for the new Cruisair is 1175 Ibs. 








Taylorcraft Model 15— Ts 's one of 


the two private aircraft on which Taylorcraft 

Corp., Alliance, O., has already begun production 
for postwar. The Model 15, « four-place family plane; will sell at $3550 to $3995, f.o.b. 
Alliance. The other is the Model BCI2, a two-place aircraft, priced to sell at $2295 f.0.b. 
Alliance. The latter ship will be similar in construction to the former standard Taylorcraft 


side-by-side airplane. 
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as against 1140 lbs. for the prewar model, 
and estimated gross weight 2100-2150 lbs. 
as against 1900 Ibs. 

The postwar Cruisair, like the previous 
model, will have a fabric covered steel 
tube fuselage and a wood and plywood 
wing built around the Bellanca high-lift 
airfoil. All fixed and movable control 
surfaces including the flaps will likewise 
be fabric covered. The flaps are mechan- 
ically operated by a lever in the cockpit, 
and have a full deflection of 43 degrees, 
which can be applied at intervals of about 
5 degrees because of a series of notches 
on the actuating lever. The landing gear 
is equipped with hydraulic brakes and 
parking brakes, and the main gear re- 
tracts directly up into wheel wells with 
about a third of the wheel projecting to 
provide added safety in the event of a 
belly landing. The new model will have 
the triple tail which featured the prewar 
version and is designed to make it non- 
spinnable. 

Standard instruments will include mag- 
netic compass, air speed indicator, alti- 
meter, tachometer, and oil and fuel pres- 
sure and temperature gages. Provision 
has been made for the installation of a 
two-way radio and radio compass as op- 
tional equipment at extra cost. Starter 
and generator will be included as stan- 
dard equipment. 

Estimated performance, based on the 
prewar model, shows the new Cruisair 
to have a top speed of 169 mph, cruising 
speed of 145 mph and landing speed of 47 
mph with full flap, despite a wing area 
of only 140 sq. ft. Fuel consumption is 
estimated at 6% gph at cruising speed, 
giving a range of three hours or 435 miles 
with the standard tank, or 6 hours or 870 
miles with the two tank arrangement 
Service ceiling is over 14,000 ft. and in- 
itial rate of climb 650-700 ft./min. 

Distribution, according to Thompson, 
will be handled through 50-60 regional 
distributors, with more than one dealer 
in some of the more populous states. Re- 
gional quotas are being based on the be- 
lief that one person out of each 100,000 
population will have the desire and money 
to buy a Cruisair. 
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Service Field Offers Great 
Opportunities, Says Balfour 


Spartan Official Foresees 
Big Future for Institutes 


5 pee average individual will find his 
greatest opportunities in postwar com- 
mercial aviation not in manufacturing but 
in service, Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, 
vice president iy Pn primer Aircraft Co. 
and director of the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Selous predicted to 
Americen Aviation, 

If the expected postwar personal fly- 
ing boom is to materialize and be de- 
veloped on a sound and lasting basis, 
Capt. Balfour said, the customer will have 
to know that he can get dependable serv- 
ice, conveniently and reasonably, just as 
he now knows that he can get such 
service for his automobile. 


To set up such a system will require 
tremendous specialization. Main 
and overhaul stations will have to be 
provided with the parts, facilities, equip- 
ment and skill to perform major over- 
hauls at a reasonable price and in a 
reasonable length of time, and local deal- 
ers and distributors will have to be pre- 
pared to handle all work up through 
100-hour checks on the grounds so the 
aircraft won’t have to be flown into a 
major base. And al] this will mean 
thousands of jobs. 

What’s more, these will be good jobs, 
paying a living wage, in the opinion of 
Capt. Balfour, “We operators of service 
stations are going to have better men to 
pick from,” he said, “and we ao 
them and pay them well. The old 
of catch ‘em and skin ‘em with low paid 
help has got to disappear. We will have 
to maintenance costs reasonable, and 
rely on volume for our profits.” 

the importance of basing 
service station planning on volume in- 
stead of trying to cut down on labor 
costs, Capt. Balfour pointed out that no 
matter what some people may claim, it’s 
impossible to do an efficient job without 
overhead in the form of equipment and 
facilities. He stressed the importance of 
keeping service stations good looking, not 
only because of the sales advantage in- 
herent in attractive surroundings, but 
because workmen just won’t do as good 
work in a sloppy environment. 
ile aircraft service operators are 
going to have to pay more for labor, 
supervisors and pilots than in the prewar 
catch-as-catch-can period, Capt. Balfour 
believes that they are going to get a lot 
more for their money because of the 
increased level of skill and knowledge 
among the people they will hire. Young 
people, he says, are going to realize the 
need of education if they are to meet the 
competition, and the service station oper- 
ator is going to find that he is going to 
have to have skilled help whom owners 
can trust if he is to meet his competi- 
tion, 

An indication of the extent to which 
these factors are now being considered 
can be found in the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics which now has one of the 
biggest enrollments in its history. As of 
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July 2 there were 80 students which puts 
the t on a basis of 600 annually, 
and inquiries from men in service are 
now being received at a rate of 100 a day 
with at least 15% really interested. 

of these prospective military 


tion machinist’s mate who had spent two 
years on a carrier, but wrote that he 
wouldn’t know how to take care of a 
civilian aircraft. 

Further evidence is offered by the 
Spartan provisional enrollment and pri- 
ority plan for service men. Last De- 
, when the school was at its low- 
est ebb, Capt. Balfour Ke a letter from 
a service man asking to be placed on the 
priority list for enrollment following his 
discharge. Out of this letter the pro- 
visional enrollment plan was born under 
which priorities are granted to members 
of the armed forces who are seriously 
interested. There is no obligation in- 
volved, no down payment or no contract— 
the applicants are merely asked to ad- 
vise Spartan if they change their mind 
so that someone else may be assigned 
their priority, and as yet no one has. 

Priority No. 1 was issued to the appli- 
cant whose letter gave birth to the 
plan—he, incidentally, is also being given 
a scholarship in appreciation for creat- 
ing the idea—and as of July 1 there were 
125 active provisional enrollments with 
500 more in the processing stage. More 
than 1,000 are expected before the year 
is out—they’re coming in at a rate of 45 
a day—and total capacity of. the school 
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Link Develops Trainer 


For Use in Classroom 


An elementary Link Trainer, designed 
for classroom use, is now under develop- 
ment by Link 
Specifications 
already 

The new age Link 


yw apy Regedit or a gadget, but a 
device just as flight- 





Artist's. design of the new Elementary Link 


Trainer. 


sors. It will contain all instruments and 


The elementary Link has been devel- 
response to a large number of 
requests received by the company rela- 
tive to the sdaptation of its military 
trainer to classroom use. Basically it is a 
hoodless simplification of the standard 
Link instrument trainer, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that it was 
as a machine could teach 
students the fundamentals of flying that 
the “Aviation Trainer” made its bow at 
the Link flying school in 1929. More re- 
cently the British and Canadians have re- 
moved the hoods from standard Link 
Instrument Trainers and used them ex- 
perimentally for pre-flieht instruction. 


‘Special’ Pilot de dak 


Valid for 90 

Private pilot cates gk geo 
special examiners being appointed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will be 
valid for 90 days, CAA has announced. 
Certificates issued under the program be- 
come valid for the normal two year period 
upon approval by a CAA inspector. 

The special e are being re- 
cruited from holders of valid com- 
mercial pilot’s ce tes who have been 
rated as flight instructors for two years. 

The designation of non-CAA personnel 
to test applicants for private pilot’s li- 
censes is part of CAA’s program prepar- 
~ San a post-war upswing in private 


Raymond B. Maloy, Acting Adminis- 
trator of Safety Regulation, stated that 
al “at pesent there is no backlog 
of ts for flight tests” CAA has 
evidence i 


special 
at least one qualified 
of the nation’s estimated 2000 fix base 


operations. 
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Jarvis VJ-21, Two-Place Pusher, 


‘Has ‘Bicycle Type’ Landing Gear 


A type propeller and an  un- 
feature the VJ-21, cyte inarginke light- 
“4 now by Jarvis 


Calif. for 
market, 
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main landing wheel is pro- 
vided with a brake which can be locked 
without creating any tendency toward 
ground looping and nosing over. 

Specifications are as follows: Span, 
45 ft.; chord, 5 ft, at root taperin- to 
2 ft. at tip; airfoil, modified NACA 2418 
to 4412; wine area, 158 sq. ft.; wine load- 
i Ibs./sq. ft.; aspect ration, 13:1; 
rall length, 24 ft.; weight empty, 850 
; design gross weight, 1,350 lbs; and 
load, 500 lbs. 
new aircraft, according to Jensen, 
been designed to incorporate char- 
ristics that will make it both a suit- 
vehicle in which the average person 
can learn to fly, and a aircraft 
for business transportation and pleasure 
flying. The design, he points out, further 
lends itself to seaplane or amphibian 
adaptation. 

Estimated performance figures on the 
new aircraft are based on the perform- 
ance of a recent powerless prototype with 
a larger sailplane wingspan which cruised 
at a 60-80 mph forward speed. 

The price at which the VJ-21 will be 
offered is still to be determined but is 
expected to be around $2,000. 
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Thrée view drawings of Jarvis VJ-21 two- 
place pusher. 











Artist's conception of two Jarvis VJ-2is, showing one with wing wheels extended and the other 
with the auxiliary gear retracted in flig 


position. 
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40,000 Bids Received 
On 5,303 WTS Planes 


A promising potential market exists for 
the sale of low-priced rsonal planes, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority concludes 
in a study made of its disposal of 5308 
surplus lightplanes used in the War Train- 
ing Service program. About 40,000 bids 
were received on the planes which were 
put on the market in 1944, “without bene- 
fit of an extensive sales campaign.” 

Purchase price of the planes was $13,- 
905,288, including $1,222,786 spent by CAA 
for initial repairs and additional equip- 
ment. Through rental payments and re- 
ceipis from sales, a total of $15,364,968 
was realized by Defense Plant Corp., the 
owners, or a net profit of about $1,460,000. 
The planes included 4049 of the light- 
plane type used in elementary courses, 
676 cabin planes used in cross-country 
and 578 open cockpit planes used in 
secondary courses. 

CAA reports that elementary type air- 
craft sold for an average of $835, cross- 
country for $2843 and secondary for 
$1052. While 90% were sold for under 
$2000, only about 70% of the total re- 
cepits were realized from these planes. 
Approximately 63% of the cross country 
type sold for more than $2000 while only 
19 elementary and 41 secondary sold for 
more than 

When the sales price is compared with 
the OPA ceiling price, CAA found that 
while very few secondary trainers sold 
for more than 30% of the ceiling, cross- 
country aircraft average between 50 and 
70% and about 67% of all elementary 
aircraft sold for more than 50% of the 
ceiling, indicating that the secondary type 
aircraft is less marketable. CAA also 
found a definite preference for side-by- 
side seats rather than tandem arrange- 
ments, except for instruction purposes. 

The aircraft were purthased by 1906 
individuals and corporations, CAA states 
that there undoubtedly was a quantity of 
duplication among the 40,000 bids re- 
ceived, but believes the total is neverthe- 
less significant. Three buyers purchased 
more than 50 planes, one bought 72, an- 
other 106 and the largest number secured 
by one purchaser was 138. About 78% 
of the planes sold were bought by pur- 
chasers of more than one aircraft. CAA 
also found a high direct relationship be- 
tween the number of aircraft sold and 
both the number of airports and the num- 
ber of certified pilots in the area. In a 
less high ratio there was also a direct 
relationship between the number sold 
and the number of registered automobiles. 
Proportionately greater purchases were 
made from areas where the population 
was more scattered. 

This information together with charts, 
tables and maps has been prepared in 
booklet form as “Surplus Airplane Market 
—an analysis of the CAA Sale of Surplus 
Planes” and is available from the CAA 
division of Information: and Statistics. 


Named Disposal Officer 


Frank K. Shallenberger has been appointed 
disposal Maison officer for aircraft in the Sur- 
plus Property Board. Shallenberger, who 
comes from Harvard Business School, will 
act as liaison chiefly between the Board and 
RFC's Surplus Aircraft Division. 
I, 
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ed International flight fosters international 
n- 
ed friendships. As air service expands there will develop 
m closer relationships, and better understanding 
d among people and nations. 
* Coordinated air service, such as planned by Braniff 
t 
id Airways between the Americas, will 
Ss. 
re weld together in good will the people of the 
on 
. Western Hemisphere. Increased trade with all its 
” benefits will surely follow. 
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OW BIG .. . how fast 

... how far . . . how 

soon? These are questions 

the entire world is asking 

as it looks to the air for the 

mext great step in the progress of mass transportation. 

And, considering the advances of the last five years, the 

answer may well be “the sky's the limit’ —with progress 
as rapid as we wish to make it. 

Not so long ago, the thousand horsepower engine 

was considered a wild dream; today production line en- 

gines are turning up three times that much. Twenty- 






place ships once staggered the imagination; before the 
year is out, a 750 passenger plane may be in the air. Three 
hundred miles per hour strained the planes of ten years 
ago; today’s top speeds may be double that and more. 
And ceiling, service range, and dependability have in- 
creased in like proportion. 

Throughout this recent and tremendous growth, it 
has been Jack & Heintz’ privilege to help work out many 
of the accessories and attachments that make today’s 
engines and planes more effective. Better starters, higher 
output generators, more dependable instruments, lighter, 
more powerful special motors—these and dozens of 
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other products have flowed from Jack & Heintz plants 
in ever-increasing numbers. And always, the aim of our 
engineers has been to give more than was wanted—to be 
forever a little ahead of the needs of the plane manufac- ACK & EINTZ 
turers and the demands of the government. 

This policy of leadership has guided us in the design Incorporated 
and testing of several important new products not yet 
announced. We believe they will contribute a great deal 
to further advancement of aviation . . . just as Jack & 
Heintz products have done in the past . . . that they will 
help prove that literally, the sky's the limit. 
Watch Jack & Heintz for better things for flying. 
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BEARINGS GENERATORS AUTOMATIC PILOTS 































FOR TOP-FLIGHT 
PERFORMANCE 


The Stromberg Injection Carburetor has con- 
siderably increased the ceiling as well as the 
range of fighting and bombing planes. And 
Bendix—with the finest research facilities 
in its field—continues to make improvements. 
Watch Bendix for the latest advancements 
in Injection Carburetion. 
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Fighters today travel as far as yesterday’s bombers—and 
one basic reason is Stromberg Injection Carburetion. 
By automatically assuring the most economical mixture 
of fuel and air under all conditions of altitude, speed, 
position and temperature, these precision-built carbu- 
retors extract many extra miles from every gallon of 
gas. Standard equipment on the finest, fastest Allied 
fighters and bombers teday, these products of Bendix 
Creative Engineering hold great promise for the com- 


mercial airlines of tomorrow. 
Listen to “MEN OF VISION” Sundeys 7 P.M. E.W.T. CBS. 


SOUTH BEND 26, INDIANA 
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Commerce Chamber Head 
Foresees 650 Flights 


A PICTURE of the airport needs and 
wants of metropolitan areas was pro- 
"vided in two papers presented at the 

NAA’s Joint Air Transport Users Con- 
ference in Washington last fortnight. 

George C. Smith, president, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, said that the St. 
Louis metropolitan area would require 
at least 38 airporis by 1960 to handle an 
anticipated 400 trunk-line and 150 feeder 
transports in and out of the city daily. 

He estimated that some 200 local private 
aircraft would reouire facilities by 1950 
and that this number would be doubled 
by 1960. 

Hart Bowman, airports manager for 
Dallas, Tex., made specific recommenda- 
tions for increasing the efficiency of ter- 
minal facilities for traffic handling. He 
declared that airport terminals must not 
only be attractive, but functional. 

“The ease and adequacy with which 

we handle our air traffic today and to- 

Si esaty, the buildings we construct, all 

the facilities for the use and comfort of 

the air passenger will be one of the 
selling points in aviation trahsportation,” 
he said. 

Included among the 38 airports needed 
in the St. Louis area, Smith said three 
would be major landing fields, one inter- 
mediate airport, nine minor airports, six 
training fields, two congested-area air- 
ports and 17 personal flying fields. This 
did not include four existing airports and 
Army and Navy fields. 

Smith estimated that plane rentals for 
15,000 trained fliers in St. Louis would re- 
quire the use of 450 planes in 1950, 700 
in 1960. He said his survey indicated 
that potential plane ownership would 
omy 5000 by 1950 and perhaps 10,000 by 

The present Lambert St. Louis Munici- 
Airport accounted for revenues of 

972 during the fiscal year ended April 
9, 1945, he said, compared with expenses 
of $45,237. The latter figure did not in- 
clude any expenses for capital charges. 
interest on public funds invested nor de- 
preciation. 

In addition to metropolitan plans, the 
State of Missouri has developed a state- 
wide plan for airstrips, airparks and air- 
ports for a network of feeder air lines 
and for the needs of private fliers. 

The Missouri State Highway Commis- 
sion. has been empowered under a new 
constitutional provision to locate and con- 
Struct airstrips as a part of the state's 
transportation system. 

Bowman’s r idations for ter- 
minal facilities included a covered canopy 
for passenger weather protection, a pub- 
lic address system, revisions in baggage 
compartments to facilitate handling, uni- 
form types of ramp equipment, better pas- 
Senger seating facilities in the terminal 
and hotel and restaurant space. 

Bowman said that: Dallas is going ahead 
with plans for a consolidated ticket 
counter, with each airline being allocated 
space. an arrangement will cut op- 
erating costs and the time involved in 
ticketing a passenger, he said. 
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St. Louis Will Need 38 Landing Areas By 1960 





of freight and express. 


45,843 gallons of oil. 


at the field. 
@ An average of 27 





Operations at Lambert St. Louis Airport 
Here are some facts and figures on operations at Lambert St. Louis Municipal 
Airport for the fiscal year ended April 9, 1945: 
@ Revenues were $81,972; expenses $45,237, the latter not including any expenses for 
capital charges, interest on public funds invested nor depreciation on buildings and 


equipment. 

@ The field handled 128,985 passengers; 3,718,850 pounds of air mail, and 1,362,234 pounds 
@ There were 193,110 take-offs and landings, including 19,797 scheduled flights, 158,312 
military, 3869 civil itinerant and_ 11,132 local or circus flights. 

@ Planes serviced at the field were furnished with 4,942,022 gallons of gasoline and 


@ Charges for scheduled operators are based on $100 each for first two schedules, $50 
each for the next four schedules, and $25 for each schedule over six. 


monthly. 
@ Ticket offices rent for $62.50 and other offices for $25 a month. There is no gas tax 


civilian planes was stored on the ng daily and leased hangar space 
of 100,000 square feet was occupied by 100% of the tim 


These rates are 








Revised Recommendations for Spacing 
Between Airfields Drawn Up by CAA 


To guide community airport planners, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
issued a set of recommended standards 
for spacing between airfields. The new 
draft constitutes a revision of previously 
published tentative specifications, elim- 
inating the most controversial requirement 
of the earlier set that airports at which 
instrument operations must be conducted 
simultaneously will require a separation 
of 14 miles from center to center. 

The revised rex dations contain 
only a general statement that airports 
should be located with “sufficient separa- 
tion from center to center to prevent con- 
flict and overlapping in the holding and 
approach patterns during simultaneous 
instrument approaches.” 

The text of the Recommended Stand- 
ards for Airport Spacine follows: 

(a) The following standards are based 
upon present knowledge of safety require- 
ments necessary in the light of future anti- 
cipated air traffic and the probable methods 
of controlling such traffic, including possible 
future developments in air navigation aids. 








Boys Will Be Boys 


“Within the past week youngsters 
betwen the ages of 10 and 14 tam- 
pered with a Stinson Vovager and 
apparently not knowing how to op- 
erate the starter, managed to prop 
the airplane and get it started, then 
attempted to take it off. The crazy 
actions of the airplane attracted at- 
tention, and as the owner and air- 
port personnel converged on the 
airplane the youngsters abandoned 
it, leaving the motor running, and 
disappeared into the woods. They 
were not apprehended.” 

The above was cited by Sheldon 
B. Steers, director of the Michigan 
Department of Aeronautics, in a 
recent letter to airport managers 
and officials of the state warning 
them that “the day is near at hand 
when this sort of thing may become 
common.” 
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It is appreciated that deviations from these 
standards will not only be necessary but wil! 
be desirable and entirely feasible where air 
traffic flow patterns for loca] areas are or 

can be estimated or traffic is controlled. 
(b) Airports at which instrument opera- 
tions are to be conducted simultaneously 
will require sufficient separation from center 
to center to prevent conflict and overlapping 
in the holding and approach patterns dur- 

ing simultaneous instrument approaches. 
fe) (1) For strictly contact operations air- 
h be | 





for the different classes of airports may be 
considered as follows: 
Class 1—1 mile radius 
Class 2—2 mile radius 
Class 3—3 mile radius 
4—4 mile radius 


location of a contact 


above, it is understood that the operations 
at the contact airport in the interest of 
safety may be limited during such times 
that instrument operations are being con- 
ducted at the instrument airport. Such 
limitations should ‘be worked out by Fed- 
eral, State, 


(da) It is not feasible to consider existing 
airway radio range facilities in the planning 
of airports in the urban areas, in view of 
the prospective changes in the character of 
air navigation radio aids and the imperma- 
nence of the location of the existing air- 
way radio facilities. However, in selecting 
sites for new airports consideration must be 
given to existing and proposed instr t 
landing systems. 





Nashville Airpark Designated 


The Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics an- 
nounces that the Cornelia Fort combined Air- 
park, Airport and Airharbor at Nashville has 
been officially designated by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and was opened to the 
public on July 8, offering limited services. 
The major portion of the field is in good con- 
dition and WPB approval has been secured 
for construction of hangars and repair shops. 
The Airpark will offer complete service as soon 
as construction is completed with recreational 
facilities being added at a later date. 
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Schedule of Higher Fees 
For Idlewild Announced 
A schedule of higher landing and service 
fees designed to help place the new Idle- 
wild Airport on a self-supporting basis 
agreed bv an air- 
orms are now 
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Name of airfield City and Stete st =z — : 3 $i 

f> 29 $5 25 
sf Gs 33 85 33 
ro} é - fr aa 
Memphis Municipal Airport ....... Memphis, Tenn. ....... 8.0 391,300 680 422 ¢2% 
Chatham Army airfield ............ Savannah, Ga euig akh oe 150,000 1,605 1,050 2 
Johns Island Municipal Airport ..Charleston, S. C 7 95,000 903 379 7S 
Tri-City Airfield ..............-..+- Saginaw, Mich Pe 83,000 0 872 m@ 
Bluenthenthal Field ............... Wilmington, N.C. .... 3.0 65,000 634 os wT 
Great Falls Army airfield .......... Great Falls, Mont. . . 42 40,000 0 262 BR 
Grand Island airfield .............. Grand Island, Nebr. .. 2.5 25,000 1,921 293 125 
| Pr err rrr rr Tri ere Los Angeles, Calif. .... 10.5 1,504,200 5A2 0 0 
Birmingham Army airfield ......... Birmingham, Ala . 5&5 27600 432 29 cM 
Norfolk Army airfield .............. Norfolk, Va stats 50 144300 440 235 
New Castle Army alr base ......... Wilmington, Del 5.0 110,000 708 @ 1431 
Columbia Army air base .......... Columbia, S. C 6.5 62,400 500 1,848 79 
Sioux Palls Army airfield .......... Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . 3.0 40,800 1,769 eo i133 
Davis-Monthan Field .............. UD, Sn chic tvens 5.0 84,000 1,992 855 82 
Kirtland Field .............0---.++: Albuquerque, N. Mex. .. 3.0 35,400 2,460 6 i 
Lockheed Air Terminal ............ Burbank, Calif. ........ 3.5 34,300 86311 144 2335 
Morrison FPleld .........6.ssseeeseee West Palm Beach, Fis... 2.0 33,700 864 1546 2 
traffic next fall. 150 feet in diameter, $2.50 a sq. ft. on the 


The fees are 25% higher than similar 
charges at other airports in the country 
and were wpon on the premise that 
when the $122,000,000 port is completed, 
it will be the finest in the country. 

The airport will have 1,000 acres of 
rentable space. The Arcade building will 
have 90 rentable sections and may be 
enlarged to 100. The permanent ad- 
ministration building will have 575,000 
sq. ft. of rentable space. 

Schedule of fees include: $200 an acre 
per year for site space, Arcade rental at 
the rate of $9,000 per year per gate sec- 
tion, which includes a plane position 
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ground floor of the Administration Build- 
ing, $5 on the lobby floor, $3 on the 
second and third floors and $2 on the 
fourth floor. Space in the fuel storage 
area will be at $200 an acre. 

Landing fee charges are $220 a month 
for the first three schedules; $150 a month 
for the next four schedules; $75 for the 
next five and $40 a month for all other 
schedules. Charter flights are to be 
charged $5 a flight, originatin~ at the 
airport. 

The landing fees may be increased as 
much as 50 per cent, if, after completion 
of the twelve runways, no Federal grant 
has been received. The city expecis a 
Federal Grant of $23, 488,857. 









Approved as “stondord equipment’ by 
leading factory enginners ond test pilots, 
Sensenich Propellers may be d>pended 
vpon for maximum performance. Insist on 
© Sensenich ! 


on STINSON 


Propeller Trouble # Send it to Sensenich's 
Prop-Shop. Repair service on all mokes 
of wood propellers. 


for August 1, 1945 
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AAF Has Dropped Two Million Tons of Bombs 


Ist Million Required 
34 Months; 2nd Nine 


A BaEY AIR FORCES planes have 
dropped their 2,000,000th ton of 
bombs on the Axis. It took 34 months 
to drop the first million tons, but only 
nine months to unload the second mil- 
lion, AAF reports. 

Allowing 12 bombs to a truck, it would 
take a string of trucks standing bumper 
to bumper from Boston to San Francisco 
tc carry them. There were some 10,000,000 
bombs in all, of varying size. 

The 2,000,000th ton was dropped by the 
Super Fortress “Going Jessie” in the five- 
way B-29 attack on industrial cities of the 
Japanese island of Honshu. 

The tonnage in June against al] Jap- 
anese targets was five times the 10,503 
tons dropped on them in June, 1944. 

The Japanese homeland was hit by the 
100,000th ton of bombs on July 4. 

Some other AAF figures: 

AAF bombers and fighters flew more 
than 2,300,000 sorties. This means that 
the equivalent of about 1,800 aircraft have 
been put into the air each day since Pear] 


Harbor. 

The planes flew a total of more than 
19,700,000 hours and used more than 3,- 
100,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 

AAF planes have destroyed more than 
40,000 enemy aircraft in all theaters and 
damagei at least 18,000 others. In the 





ifted iavy—Vice Admiral 
Sh by N Marc A. Méit- 
scher, U. S. N., Commander, First Carrier 
Task Force, Pacific, has arrived in Wash- 
ington to relieve Vice Admiral Aubrey W. 
Fitch as Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions for Air. Admiral Fitch becomes super- 
intendent of the Navel Academy at Anne- 
polis. 
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Japanese war alone, AAF planes have 
sunk a total of more than 2,318,000 tons 
of shipping. 


Spaatz to Direct Attack 


Gen. Carl A. Spaatz is directing the strate- 
gic air attack on Japan. He will command 
the 20th Air Force, whose B-29s have been 
battering Japan’s resources for more than 
@ year, and the Eighth Air Force, which is 
now being redeployed to the Pacific. Maj. 
Gen. Curtis E. LéMay, who has commanded 
the 2ist Bomber Command, will Secome 
commander of the 20th Air Force under 
Spaatz’ overall command. Lt. Gen. Jimmie 
Doolittle already has been designated to 
command the Eighth Air Force in the Pacific, 
under Spaatz. Lt. Gen. Barney M. Giles, 
who has been deputy commander of the 
20th Air Force, will serve as deputy com- 
mander under Spaatz. 


More Striking Force 


Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsey, UGN, newly 
appointed Fifth Fleet Chief of Staff, said 
recently that a greater number of faster 
fire-powered planes, with 20 to 30% more 
striking force, will be used in future opera- 
tions over the Japanese homeland. Ramsey, 
who has been Chief of the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics since August, 1943, assumed his 
new post July 16. 


Pacific Stewardesses 


Adopting the airline stewardess idea, Naval 
Air Transport Service has assigned 10 WAVES 
as orderlies on the Douglas RSD Skymasters 
hopping from Oakland to Pear! Harbor. 


Corsair Has ‘Altitude Advantage’ 


The new Chance Vought Corsair F4U-4 is 
credited by the Navy with “an altitude ad- 
vantage over high-flying land-based Jap air- 
craft.” It is powered by a 2,100-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney engine, has tremendous 
four-bladed propellers which measure 13 
feet 2 inches from tip to tip and can carry 
2,000 pounds of bombs. 


Kenney Tactical Commander 


General George C. Kenney has been named 
top tactical Army air commander in the 
“around the clock” bombing campaign 

the Japanese homeland. Gen. 
Kenney’s advanced headquarters are based 
on Okinawa. 
Precision ‘Bombing’ 
en tae “bombing” has been so perfected 
Royal Australian Air Force pilots of 
ae C-47 supply transports that they 
have even dropped their parachute bundles 
into jeeps. A recent report.from New Guinea 
tells how a C-47 “Dakota” crew, supplying 
Australian ground forces on Bougainville, 
floated down a parapack into the back seat 
of a jeep. 


First Night Flying in Atlantic 
The first night fiying from “Baby Fiat Top” 
aircraft carriers was done in the Atlantic 


Submarine Wolfpacks adopted the tactics 
of remaining submerged all day and at- 
tacking at night. the navy carrier filers 
arose to the occasion by going after the 
U-Boats at night, despite flying hazards in 
the darkness. 


Sounds Like Eisenhower 


Pield Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt disliked 


the idea of a separate German air force 
because of the troubles encountered getting 
tactical support from the Luftwaffe and 
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would have preferred the liaison sysicm used 
by Allied air and ground leaders, he sai i> 
a recent interview. 
not have close co-ordination,” Von Rund- 
stedt said. “We had to go to the Luftwaffe 
and plead with them.” 


Many ATC Hospital Flights 

The U. S&S. Alr Transport Command has 
fiown more than 41,000 sick and wounded 
American soldiers back to the United States 
from the Buropean theater since January, 
1944. 


Miami Busy Place 

The Air Transport Command has an- 
nounced that the bulk of the veterans to 
be flown to this country from the Buropean 
and other theatres, will be landed at the 
Miami Army Air Field. Over 300 planes will 
be operated in and out of Miami on a round 
the clock schedule. 


"Strato-Suit' Developed 

The development of a pressurized rubber 
“strato-sult” which may permit pilots to 
fiy as high as 80,000 ft. has been announced 
by the Air Technical Service Command 
which developed the suit 
with B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Arnold Predicts Ruin of Jap Industry 

On his first visit to Okinawa, Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, chief of the AAF, told war ocor- 
respondents that the island “will give us a 
start, a very good start” for the full-scale 
air war on the Japanese homeland. He pre- 
dicted that Japan would have little in- 
dustry left by fall. 


in cooperation 





Resigns Command— te La a 


nault has resigned as commander of the 


U. S. I4th Air Force in China. He has 
spent eight years fighting the Japanese in 
Chine—first as air adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek and later as heed of the Flying Tigers. 
He is succeeded by Lt. Gen. George 


— 
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‘tke’ Strong for Airborne Troops 

“We've only scratched the surface in the 
use of ainborne troops,” Gen. Eisenhower 
said in a recent interview in Washington. 
He the near future full 





quarters, 
who has been given an unannounced as- 
signment. 


@ Brig. Gen. C. P. Kane, former commanding 
general of Fairfield Air Technical Service 
Command, Patterson Field, O., has assumed 
command of Atlantic Overseas Air Technical 
Service Command with headquarters at 
Newark, N. J. 

@Lt. Cot. Charles M. Walton, Jr., com- 
Manding officer of the famed Vampires, P-38 
fighter unit of Brig. Gen. Earl W. Barnes’ 
13th AAFP Fighter Command, has been as- 
signed to duty in the headquarters of the 
13th Air Force. 

@ Maj. Gen. John B. Brooks has been named 
commander of the 1lth Air Force in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Davenport Johnson. 

@Col. Kenneth H. Bitting, until recently 
director of personnel for the U. S. Strategic 
Air Forces in Europe, has been named chief 
of administration for ATSC. 


@ Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, chief of 


engineering and procurement for ATSC, has 
been ordered overseas for an undisclosed 


i 


Gen. Ray G. Harris, formerly in 
of the midwestern district at Wichita, 
been assigned to command of the en- 
Western District of the Air Technical 
Command, with headquarters in Los 


et 
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Cmdr. Coney Heads JRM-1 
Flight Tests; Leaves Navy 
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Faster P-51 Mustang Goes ‘Over 460 mph’ 
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"A faster and more deadly P-51 Mustang 


is ready for action in the Pacific, the 
Army Air Forces revealed in an an- 
nouncement made at Inglewood, Cal. 
where the plane is manufactured by 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

Exact performance figures for the 
fighter are still military secrets, but the 
War Department permitted the company 
to reveal that the new Mustang, desig- 
nated the P-51H, has a top speed of 
“over 460 miles an hour” and has a com- 
bat range of “over 2,000 miles.” Actually, 
the company reports the range has been 
increased 37 per cent over the P-51D 
without adding to the plane’s fuel load. 

Calling the new model the “world’s 
fastest propeller-driven plane” North 
American announced a 700-pound reduc- 
tion in the overall weight of the plane 
which at the same time is strengthened 
10 per cent. 

Powered by a Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce V1650 engine utilizing a fuel in- 
jection pump and new four-bladed Aero 
propeller, the Mustang is described as 
generating “over 2,000 horse power” for 

tion to 42,000 feet.’ The rate 
of climb is per cent faster than that 
for earlier models. 

The plane is equipped with fittings to 
earry 10 “Zero Rail” rockets under the 
wings and racks for bombs weighing up 
to 1,000: pounds, or extra fuel tanks, are 
mounted under each wing. 

Installation of the six .50 calibre wing 
machine guns has been improved to in- 
crease the armament’s reliability and to 


new Mustang version has been in 
production at North American’s Ingle- 








wood plant for some time, the manu- 
facturer disclosed with War Department 
permission. 


New Conveyor Belt System 
Aids in Dropping Supplies 


A new conveyor belt system installed 
in C-47 cargo transports has decreased 
the time required to drop supplies to 
ground troops from 40 minutes to a few 
seconds, according to the Air Technical 
Service Command. Not only has the new 
installation speeded the dropping process, 
but in addition it has made it possible to 
unload as much as 4,000 lbs. at one 
time, thus reducing the number of passes 
over the target area. 

The new belt is an endless chain driven 
conveyor extending from behind the 
pilot’s compartment to the rear door of 
the aircraft—a distance of 22 ft. The 
conveyor is driven by a 3.87 hp electric 
motor deriving power from the aircraft's 
24-volt system, and moves at approxi- 
mately six feet per second. It terminates 
at a roller bearing platform mounted at 
the cargo door which launches the con- 
tainers from the aircraft. 


Cotton duck and webbing or fibre board 
containers holding up to 300 Ibs. are 
loaded two to three high on the belt 
which .is prevented from sinking by 
means of rollers. Parachutes are attiched 
along with static lines, and as the con- 
tainers reach the door and are nudged out 
by means of the conveyor, the static lines 
open the chutes automatically. 





wo-Place g— Designed as the TP-5!, this new two seater version of the P-5! 
' Mustan Mustang is now in production at the Dallas plant of North 


lt is completely equipped with dual controls and instruments, and will be 
used to train future Mustang pilots for the Pacific. The new Mustang is reported to be the 
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first modern front line fighter ever to be modified for dual instruction purposes. 


There have 


been earlier two-seater “piggy back" versions of the P-5!, P-38 Lightning and other fighters, 
but these have not provided controls or facilities other than cramped seating space for the 
second occupant. 
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NAL, UAL Plan Fare Cuts; Monro Hits AA 


CAB Expected to Start 
General Investigation Soon 


By Dantet S. Wenz, II 


» pn passenger fare picture on the 
domestic airlines assumed larger di- 
mensions during the past fortnight with 
announcements by National Airlines and 
United Air Lines of intended fare cuts, 
coupled with a protest by PCA President 
C. Bedell Monro Po ne American Air- 
lines’ proposed tariff slash. 

All three actions lent weight to the 
belief that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
might soon put in motion the machinery 
it set up early this year in an order to 
all domestic lines instituting a general in- 
vestigation of passenger fares and ex- 
press charges. 

Monro’s protest against American’s pro- 
posed reduction of passenger fares to 
four and one-half cents per mile was 
made in letters to CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue and other Board members. 
American proposed the cut in connection 
with a recent request to CAB to fix its 
mail rate at 45 cents per ton mile. The 
petition, if granted, would have the effect 
of equating the line’s mail, passenger, 
and express charges. The 45 cent per ton 
mile figure is below American’s present 
mail pay rate of 60 cents, but higher than 
the 32 cent rate tentatively set by CAB 
in its show cause order to the carrier. 

“American’s action,” Monro charged, 
“is obviously designed to circumvent the 
principles set forth in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act” under which the Board sets the 
mail rates received by the airlines. 
“American Airlines’ recent petition to the 
CAB is tantamount to an avowed effort 
to abort the administrative and procedural 
responsibilities of the CAB” Monro as- 
serted. He also accused American of at- 
tempting to “maintain a high subsidy in 
the form of air mail revenue by bluntly 
proposing that a substantial air mail sub- 
sidy be continued” while distorting its 
intentions “under the guise of volunteer- 
ing passenger fare reductions for the pub- 
lic during a period of abnormal passenger 
traffic development caused by wartime: 
conditions.” 

The real root of Monro’s protest, how- 
ever, lay in the inescapable fact that fare 
reductions proposed by a large carrie: 
have an almost inevitable impact upon 
smaller carriers, who are usually obliged 
to make similar reductions at least on 
competitive routes. 

“A transcontinental carrier in setting 
rates,” Monro asserted, “superimposes 
such rates upon intermediate carriers 
because of competition, irrespective of the 
economic impact upon or stability of the 
smaller carriers.” Such a move, he 
claimed, might seriously disrupt “the 
basic economy of other competitive car- 
riers . . . directly necessitating additional 
government subsidy.” 

“Transportation history is replete with 
instances where monopolistic contro] was 
brought about through the general im- 
position of a rate structure upon all] other 
carriers predicted upon the peculiar and 
favorable economic structure and terri- 
torial control enjoyed by another carrier” 
Monro stated. 
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C-39 Airfreighter— 


This aircraft, owned “by Consolidated-Vultes Aircraft Y Gad, is 
being operated experimentally by American Airlines for research 


in moving large quantities of perishables by air. American recently transported 18,500 pounds 

of fresh fruits and vegetables for Ralph E. Myers, Salinas, Calif., produce operator, from the 

West Coast to Cleveland. The Airfreighter returned from the East Coast with « load of 

heavy goods, including kitchen ranges. American has contracted to move from 40,000 to 
60,000 pounds of produce weekly for Myers. 





The letter reques‘ed a complete inves- 
tigation and hearing open to all interested 


‘parties before American be permitted to 


reduce its passenger fares. The proposed 
reduction, if approved by CAB, is to take 
effect August 15. Monro added that PCA 
has long maintained that fare reductions 
were the only means whereby the full 
potential of air transportation can be 
realized, but asked that such rates should 
be set by CAB in order to maintain a 
proper competitive balance in the indus- 
try. 

A second transcontinental carrier, 
United Air Lines, announced in mid- 
month that it planned a four percent 
reduction in fares, effective probably 
Sept. 1. W. A. Patterson, President of the 
company, said the cut would bring 
United’s total basic fare reductions since 
Pear] Harbor to 24 percent. 

The new reduction will be made for 
one way fares, bringing them slightly 
under four and one-half cents per mile, 
Patterson said. Round trip, circle trip 
and other discounts are to be eliminated. 

Another side of the matter, however, 
was presented by National Airlines, which 
announced that it planned to file a new 
passenger tariff reducing fares seven and 
one-half percent over its entire system. 
The competitive effect of such reductions 
would, of course, bear most heavily upon 
Eastern Air Lines, reversing the situation 
of which Monro complained. 

CAB, faced with the necessity for solv- 
ing the problem, must decide the ad- 
rmittedly tough question of whether it 
will pass on the benefits accruing from 
the war-time airline traffic boom to pas- 
sengers, through permitting fare reduc- 
tions, or to the Government, through 
lowering mail pay rates. The Board has 
long believed that airline fares must come 
down if the industry is to achieve its 
fullest usefulness to a majority of trav- 
elers. On the other hand, CAB is re- 
quired to keep mail rates on a compen- 
satory level wherever possible. 

With regard to American’s proposition, 
it is believed that CAB will not accept 
the 45 cent rate proposed by the carrier 
and permit the fare cut asked, but will 
continue the mail rate case opened 
— its show cause order of last De- 
cember. 
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Carlene Roberts Given 


Promotion by American 

Carlene Roberts has been named 
Assistant Vice President of American 
Airlines. At 31, 
she is the young- 
est woman ever 
to be elected to 


industry. Joining 
American in 1938 
as a secretary to 
an officer of the 
Miss 
subse- 
quently orginized 
the transfer of 
personnel and 
general head- 
quarters of American from Chicago to 
LaGuardia Field. In January of 1942 
she was appointed Assistant to the Vice 
President. She will continue to make 
her headquarters in Washington where 
she has represented the company for 
the past three years. 


MCA Asks Dismissal of EAL 
Proposal in Docket 1067 


Mid-Continent Airlines has filed a 
motion with CAB asking dismissal of 
Eastern’s proposal in Docket No. 1067 
on the grounds that this amendment vio- 
lates Sec. 2381 d(3) of the Board's 
Economic Regulation which requires that 
an application for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity contain ade- 
quate identification of each route for 
which a certificate is desired. 

The petition objected to that portion 
of Eastern’s application which asked au- 
thorization to serve “any and al] points 
along said proposed route, and any points 
north or west of Kansas City or South 
or East of Memphis” that the Board finds 
necessary. ——— 

Colonial Adds 2 to Directorate 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., announced | the 
election as directors of Carl O. Hoffmann, 

ion lawyer and a director of the 
Continental Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York, and William M. Boyle, Jr., attorney, 





Roberts 
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United Gets Examiners’ 
OK for California-Hawaii 


California~Hawaii route directly competi- 
tive with that segment of Pan American’s 
trans-Pacific service. 


United was selected over five other ap- 
licants—Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Western 
Air Lines, Matson Navigation Co,., the 
dary School of Aeronautics, and North- 

Airlines—largely 


because its exten- 
a denies seers and previous 
experience in ed trans-oceanic 
‘operations better fitted it to compete with 


Pan American on more nearly equal 


The report quoted CAB’s North Atlan- 
tic decision to support the contention that 
re hiner pane gee' established policy in 

tional and overseas air transport 
eed competition on routes of suffi- 


cient traffic density to support two or 
more carriers, 

The examiners pointed out that eward 
of an Hawaiian route to United “would 
in part restore a competitive balance 
among United, TWA, and American”. The 
latter both received: international route 


‘ authorizations in the North Atlantic case, 


TWA through a direct route grant, and 
American through permission to acquire 
American Export Airlines which was 
granted international routes. 

In rebutting Pan American Airways’ 
contention that United, or any other do- 
mestic carrier certificated to Hawaii 
would, through its domestic system, 
possess heavy traffic- ~generating advan- 
tages over Pan Am, the examiners as- 
serted that “United’s transcontinental 
competitors will probably tend to favor 
Pan American in routing Hawaiian pas- 
sengers originating on their systems. 

Proposals to link the Pacific Northwest 
with Hawaii by air, advanced in the ap- 
plications of Matson, and Northwest, were 
rejected on the ground that the greater 
existing community of interest lay be- 
tween Hawaii and California. The ex- 
aminers found that the traffic potential 
of the northern route was not favorable 
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Pick-Up in Shangri-La 

The gilder pick-up equipment by 
which Shangri-La air crash sur- 
vivors and their rescuers were 
snatched to safety from the “hid- 
den valley” in New Guinea was de- 
signed and manufactured for the 
Army Air Force by All American 
Aviation. Except for its size, the 
air pick-up apparatus by which the 
rescue was effected is the same that 
All American operates daily on its 
commercial lines. 











at the present time. The California gate- 
way, they stated, “offers the shortest 
routing to the populous centers of the east 
and therefore will continue as a gateway 
used by most of the traffic between the 
Mainland and Hawaii.” 

In disapproving the application ‘of the 
Maton Navigation Co., operators of a 
large fleet of freight and passenger steam- 
ships in the Pacific, the examiners held 
that because of its dominant position in 
surface fravel and its extensive connec- 
tions and interests both on the Mainland 
and in Hawaii, Matson would possess a 
heavy competitive advantage over the 
presently certificated carrier, Pan Amer- 
ican, 

While the examiners praised the work 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. had done in de- 
veloping imtra-island air service, they 
concluded that giving Hawaiian a 2,400 
mile overwater route to California might 
place it at a competitive disadvantage 
with Pan American. Such a route, they 
stated, would “give it two operations and 
might tax its organization and manage- 
ment to the extent that they would be un- 
able to devote the attention given in the 
past to the conduct of the needed local 
service in the Islands.” 

Ryan School of Aeronautics application 
was disallowed on the ground that as a 
wholly new carrier, without sales organi- 
zation and traffic sources in the United 
States, it.might not be able to offer the 
competition required. 

In presenting its case during hearings 
on the Hawaiian route, United proposed 
an operating pattern of two daily round 
trip schedules with DC-6 aircraft, operat- 
ing on a double triangle pattern between 
Honolulu and the domestic terminals of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. W. A. 
Patterson, United’s president, testified 
that pending delivery of the DC-6, the 
route might be placed in operation in- 
itially with DC-4s, similar to the C-54s 
it has been operating for the Army Air 
Transport Command under its trans- 
Pacific contract. These would be re- 
placed with the DC-6 after the latter had 
been tested in domestic service. 

United’s witnesses estimated that in the 
first postwar year, the route would de- 
velop 40,892 passengers, which it expected 
to divide evenly with Pan American. 

Additional capital investment required 
to open the service was estimated at 
$2,697,000, the major part of which repre- 
sents the purchase price of four DC-6s. 
Total operating revenues for the first year 
were estimated at $2,790,378 against ex- 
penses of $2,567,069, leaving a net op- 
erating income of $214,309. 
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Over a century ago, an Englishman named 
William Samuel Henson proposed to fly com- 
mercially between England and China, His 
model airship (pictured here after a model 
in the Smithsonian Institution) prophesied 
the pusher-type engine and the single wing. 
Henson believed wrongly that by slanting 
the wing upward enough air would be forced 
under the wing to support the machine 


THE FIRST MONOPLANE (IN 1842) 
was designed with high hopes but little Lift 


I FLIGHT, an airplane encounters 
two forces of air: Lift that comes 
from air passing around the wing and 
Drag, resistance of air to the plane’s 
movement. How man flies is deter- 
mined by the ratio of Lift over Drag. 

Many of the “firsts” at Northrop 
have been steps to reduce Drag or to 
increase Lift. In Drag-reduction, you 
find Northrop pioneering the stream- 
lined monocoque fuselage (1927), 








wing fillets (1929), the all-metal, 
stressed-skin monoplane (1930). And 
heliarc welding of magnesium (1940) 
which promises still lighter, smoother 
aircraft construction. 

On the side of Lift are Northrop’s 
development of split flaps (1932), 
retractable ailerons (1941) and the 
Flying Wing. The first Northrop 
“Wing,” free of conventional fuselage, 


flew in 1928. Later versions have 


Creorors of the Black Widows 


A 


P-6/ Night Fighter ond the Plying Wing 


housed everything inside the wing, 


eliminated all tail assembly. 


The battle of Lift versus Drag will 


continue into peacetime. In fact we at 


Northrop are set now to create both 

more efhcient propulsion and planes 

of still more advanced design. 

to fly man higher, faster, farther and 

on less fuel than ever before. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Northrop 

Field, Hawthorne, California. 
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NAVIGATIONAL, TRAFFIC CONTROL 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
RADIO EQUIPMENT 


for Military and Civilian use 


Lad 


Radio Receptor Co.. Ine. 


251 WEST 19th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Engineers and Manvfocturers of Airway and Airport Rodio Equipment 
SINCE 1922 IN RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 


- JHE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT JACKSONVILLE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT No. 1. SHOWING 
THREE NAVY LIBERATOR PATROL-BOMBERS FLYING OVER THE TOWER IN FORMATION. 

















Report on West Coast Case 
Encourages Feeder Planners 


Southwest Airways, Zimmerly 
Recommended by Examiner 


ROSPECTIVE OPERATORS of feeder- 

airlines will find additional encour- 
agement as to their prospects for obtain- 
ing Civil Aeronauiics Board certificates in 
a report on the West Coast case (Docket 
250 et al.) issued last fortmight by CAB 
— F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

The report recommended that the Board 
certificate Southwest Airways Co. for a 
combination passenger and pick-u 
system extending the length of West 
Coast. Albert L. Zimmerly, wee will do 

if certificated, 


type feeder system in Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. 

In addition the report suggested that 
the following authorizations be granted 
to existing carriers: 

That American’s route 4 be extended 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, and 
thet the carrier be authorized to carry 
local passengers between San Diego and 
Los Angeles subject to the restriction that 
San Diego, San Francisco and Oakland be 
served only on flights originating or 
terminating at El Paso or points east 
thereof, and that San Diego shall not be 
served on flights serving either San Fran- 
cisco or Oakland. 

That Western be certificated for a three 
year experimental period to provide local 
service to Santa Ana, Pomona-Ontario, 
and Oceanside, Calif. as intermediate 
points on route 13. 

That United be authorized to serve Taft, 
Wasco-Delano, Porterville, Madera, Calif., 
and Bend, Ore., as intermediate points on 
route 11, and The Dalles, Ore., as a point 
on route 1, all for a temporary period of 
three years. 

That United be authorized to add Og- 
den, Utah, as an intermediate point on 
route 1, and to operate. non-stop between 
Pendleton, Ore., and Seattle, both on a 
permanent basis. 

That Northwest be permanently author- 
ized to fly non-stop between Portland and 
Butte, Mont. 

Certificates for both feeder systems 
were recommended by Examiner Ruhlen 
to be valid for three years. Because both 
are new carriers and will have consider- 
able preliminary work to complete before 
CAA Air Carrier Operating Certificates 
can be issued to them. Ruhlen suggested 
that the certificates of convenience and 
necessity become effective for the three- 
year period one year after the Board’s 
final decision in the case, or six months 
after CAB has notified the carriers that 
the national defense no longer requires 
that inauguration of service over their 
routes be delayed. 

Southwest Airways Co., the applicant in 
this proceeding, and its associated com- 
panies, Southwest Airways, Inc. and 
Southwest Aircraft Corp., have accumu- 
lated extensive aeronautical experience in 
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their past operations, fitting the company, 
in the examiner's opinion, to undertake 

the extensive feederline operation recom- 
m 

Southwest Airways, Inc., has operated 
the well known pilot training schools at 
Sky Harbor, Phoenix, Ariz.; Thunderbird 
Field, Glendale, Ariz.; and Thunderbird 
II, Scottsdale, Ariz. To undertake train- 
ing Royal Air Force cadets at Falcon 
Field, Mesa, Ariz. under a British Con- 
tract, Southwest Airways Co. was formed. 

Southwest Aircraft Corp. was formed to 
operate a maintenance base and subdepot 
for the Army’s Air Service Command, re- 
pairing and overhauling engines and 
equipment. The company also operated 
for 20 months a cargo and mail line 
serving Army bases on the West Coast. 

All three. organizations will be merged 
as Southwest Airways Co. to operate the 
recommended feeder service. Ruhlen sug- 
gested that any certificate granted South- 
west take effect only after the consolida- 
tion is completed. 

Ruhlen pointed out that certification of 
Southwest would provide an opportunity 
to test in civilian practice the combination 
passenger and pick-up operations devel- 
oped and successfully used by the Army. 
At hearings on the case, Southwest's wit- 
messes testified that ‘although aircraft 
equipped for such combination service are 
not now available, Lockheed has a plane 
of this type under construction. They 
also believe that presently available 
equipment may satisfactorily be con- 
verted into a combination passenger-pick- 
up plane. 

To prevent Southwest from competing 
for long haul traffic with established car- 
riers, the examiner recommended that 
any certificate issued to it contain re- 








United’s Two Pele Satie ~ 


pair of identical twins on its roster—Pilots 
Marion €. and Marvin L. Barger, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Gresik (Reservations) and Miss Isabel 


Chicoine (Accounting). The Bargers fly the 


Chicag 
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strictions requiring that stops be sched- 
uled to certain numbers of intermediate 
points on all flights. 

Albert L. Zimmerly, a fixed base oper- 
ator of Lewiston, Idaho, has been engaged 
in pilot training, charter flying, and air- 
craft repair work. To obtain information 
as to the feasibility of local service, Zim- 
merly has operated an intra-state service 
in Idaho since June 12, 1944. The oper- 
ation resulted in small losses, chiefly due 
to the limited passenger capacity of the 
aircraft used, but the results have con- 
vinced Zimmerly that feeder service holds 
good possibilities. 

The examiner rejected applications by 
TWA; Coast Aviation Corp.; Los Angeles 
Airways; Nevada Pacific Airlines, Inc.; 
West Coast Airlines, Inc; and the Ryan 
School of Aeronautics. Also disapproved 
were parts of the applications of Western 
Airlines and Inland Airlines; United; and 
Northwest; Ruhlen recommended that the 
applications of Roy F. Owen Co. and 
Western Washington Airways be with- 
drawn from the p and reas- 
signed for hearing at a later date. Per- 
sonnel of both. companies are in military 
service and were unable to present their 
cases at the time of hearing. 

Routes recommended for Southwest 
Airways are: 

1. Between the terminal points Seattle and 
Port Argeles, Wash., via the intermediate 
points Bremerton, Port Townsend, and Se- 
quim*, Wash.; 

2. Between the terminal point Seattle and 
Bellingham, Wash., via the intermediate points 
Kirkland*, .Snohomish*, Everett, Arlington’, 
Mt. Vernon, and Anacortes, Wash.; 

3. Between the terminal points Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg., via the intermediate 
points Kent*, Auburn’, Puyailup*, Tacoma, 
Olympia, Chehalis, McCleary*, Elma*, Mon- 
tesano*, Aberdeen, Raymond, and Ilwaco, 
Wash., Astoria, Oreg., Kelso, Wash., and St. 
Helens*, Oreg.; 

4. Between the terminal points Portland, 
Oreg., and San Francisco, Calif., via the inter- 
mediate points Hillsboro*, Forest Grove*, Ore- 
gon City, Newberg’, McMinnville, Wood- 
Silverton*, Salem, Dallas, Indepen- 
dence*, Albany, Corvallis, Junction City*, Bu- 
gene, Cottage Grove, Reedsport*, Marshfield- 
North Bend, Roseburg. Grants Pass, Medford, 
Ashland, and Klamath Falls, Oreg., Yreka", 
Weed*, Dunsmuir, Eureka,. Fortuna’, Scotia’, 
Redding, Red Bluff, Corning*, Chico, Oroville, 
Fort Bragg. Ukiah, Marysville, Roseville, Sac- 
ramento, Woodland, Healdsburg*, Santa Rosa, 
Napa, Petahuma, Vallejo, San Rafael, Mill 
Valley*, Martinez, and Oakland, Calif.; 

5. Between the terminal points San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif., via the intermediate 
points Redwood City*, Palo Alto, Mountain 
View, Santa Clara, San Jose, Los Gatos". 
Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Gilroy, Hollister, 
Selinas, Monterey, Gonzales*, King City, Paso 
Robles, Atascadero*, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Maria, Lompoc, Santa Barbara, Ventura, Ox- 
nard, Santa Paula, and Fillmore’, Calif.; 

* Cities marked with an asterisk shall be pro- 
vided with pick-up service only. 

The Zimmerly Route (Empire Airlines) 
are: 

1. Between the terminal points Spokane 
Wash., and Reno, Nev., (a) via the intermedi- 
ate points Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, Colfax, Wash., 
Moscow and Lewiston, Idaho, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Pendleton, La Grande, Baker and On- 
tario, Oreg.. Nampa and Boise, Idaho, and 
Winnemucca, Nev., and (b) via the inter- 
. Idaho. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, via the intermediate points 
Gooding, Twin Falls, Burley and Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

3. Between the terminal points Walla Walia 
and Wenatchee. Wash., via the intermediate 
points Pasco, Sunnyside, Toppenish, Yakima. 
and Ellenburg. Wash. 
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Contract Firm With ‘Flying Tiger’ Personnel 
Buys 14 Budds; To Start Cargo Service 


National Freight ., of Los 
an Se oe ght purchased 14 Budd 
Scand and: ncosunsed: teat would soon 


begin a non-scheduled contract, cargo 


“is matie ‘up 
almost entirely of fo > pilots and 
men the Tigers” 


of the aircraft ‘involved in the 
lease to Aerovias 
airline with 


Aerovias Azteca, although the two Con- 

will probably remain under lease 
to Mexican company until they are 
recalled for service in the U. S. The com- 
panies have some common stock holders. 
Purchase price for the 14 aircraft was 
$401,000. Prescott said 25% was paid in 

with the balance due in one year. 
Financial control of the company will be 
retained by the operations personnel] with 
additional investments from private 
sources. No public stock offering will be 


Prescott said first of the aircraft had 


E 


pilots associated with the 
Robert Hedman, Robert 
Carl Brown, Rich- 

and C. A. 
Laughlin. R. S. Holmes and Jules Wat- 


son, “Hump” pilots, are also among flying 
personnel. 

The company’s maintenance setup is 
headed by Jack Cornelius, former line 
chief for AVG, and Mac Wakefield, also 
on line maintenance with the Flying 
Tigers. 

While National Skyways will maintain 
headquarters in Los Angeles (4536 Dis- 
trict Blvd.), Prescott said that an eastern 
operations base also would be established. 

The only other Budd Conestoga in com- 
mercial service outside the fleet pur- 
chased by National Skyway is one sold to 
Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A., of 
Brazil, by the Navy. 


Aero-Transportes Permitted 
To Use Brownsville Airport 


The CAB has authorized Aero-Trans- 
portes, S. A., a Mexican carrier, to use the 


airport at B ie, Tex., as a terminal 
point on its route from Monterrey, 
Mexico. The authorization carried presi- 


dential approval. 

Aero-Transportes will use the Browns- 
ville airport instead of that at Matamoros, 
Mexico, because of inadequate facilities 
at the latter point. 

The authorization is effective for one 
year from June 29, and Aero-Transportes 
has stated it will file an application for 
permanent operation into Brownsville 
prior to the termination date. 


Lowest Direct Operating Costs 


Predicted for Fairchild Packet 

The C-82 Packet cargo aircraft will 
have the lowest direct operating costs of 
any existing two or four-engine transport 
in cargo operations over non-s ranges 
up to 500 miles, according to ormance 
and cost just completed by engi- 
neers of Fairchild Aircraft Division, 
Richard §S. Boutelle, Fairchild general 
manager, announces. 








Five From Eastern— Five Festern Air Lines pilots were among the first flight officers 


chosen by the Navy to fly the Martin Mars flying boats. Shown 


here with the 
Talton; Lt. 


al prototype they are, left to right: Lt. Cmdr. Tommy Bothwell; Lt. Jim 
. W. E Coney, Captain of the original Mars and officer in charge of the 


original Mars detachment; Lt. Cmdr. Joe Baker, the Navy's second command pilot of the 
Mars; and Lt. Cmdr. Chum Chumbley, Mars first pilot. 
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19-Pound Refrigerator 
Disclosed By American 


A new portable refrigerator weighing 
only 19 Ibs. and capable of carrying 100 
Ibs. of perishables was unveiled by Amer- 
ican Airlines recently on the occasion of 
the opening of ied service into 
Philadelphia’s Northeast Airport. On the 
initial flight it carried several dozen lob- 





Portable ‘Keep-Rite’ Unit 


sters and maintained a 58 degree tempera- 
ture from Boston to Philadelphia. 

Known as the “Keep-Rite,” the new 
unit was invented by George B. Wag- 
ner, chief development engineer of Cast- 
alloy Corp., Cambridge, Mass., and con- 
tains dry ice which melts and thus 
creates high pressures which operate the 
mechanism. Wagner decribes it as a 
combination gas engine and compressor 
driven by carbon dioxide, and says it can 
run for four days without refilling. It 
will maintain any temperature from 6 
degrees above to 40 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, and is also pressurized at all 
times, permitting the transportation of 
bottled goods at altitudes without danger 
of cork-popping. 

The Navy is studying the unit for the 
shipment of whole blood to the Pacific 
theatre. Among potential peace time 
users are the milk industry and toxin 
supply houses. No outside power is re- 
quired at any time, and the unit can be 
lifted out of an aircraft and loaded aboard 
a truck without affecting the contents. 


All American Asks Board 
To OK Latin American Deal 


All American Aviation has filed for 
Civil Aeronautics Board approval of its 
acquisition of control of Equipamento All 
American Aviation, S. A. a sales and 
service company it has set up in Brazil. 
All American owns 51 percent of the 
stock of the Latin American firm; the re- 
mainder is in the hands of Brazilian citi- 
zens, 

Equipamento proposes “to engage in 
selling, servicing, maintaining, and in- 
structing others in the operation and 
maintenance of air pick-up equipment 
and accessories manufactured by Al! 
American Aviation.” 
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“....€@ good start 
has been made’’ 








\| E are writing the first pages in the new chapter 
* of Tennessee in the Air Age. Already, our map 
is criss-crossed with airways, dotted with airports and flecked with schools 
that teach our young citizens to be air conscious. 


Thanks to our Bureau of Aeronautics, a good start has been made. But 
the chapter is yet to be written. More and more details are to be put into the 
map, as the succeeding ads of this series will reveal. 


> Tennessee has the landing places ready. 
>> Tennesseans are air educated. 

+ Tennessee is close, by air, to everywhere. 
> Tennessee is the place to build airplanes. 
>> Tennessee is the place to fly for fun. 
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B-32 Goes After the Japs; 
Greatly Modified Since '42 


Specifically Adapted To 
Needs of Pacific War 





, Two Lodestars 
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following domestic airlines: Northwest 
Airlines, Delta Air Corp., Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, and Eastern Air Lines; 
and one to TACA Airways, S. A. To date 
163 DC-3s have been allocated, of which 
103 went to domestic and 60 to foreign 


Owens- 


ft.1 in. The single fin and rudder rises to 
a height of 32 ft. 2 in. in a taxi position. 
In both general appearance and in its 
tail down attitude during cruising flight 
hes B-32 bears a_ striki 


ance to the 

a fact which mey be partially explained, 

at least as far i i 

concerned, > Blige te oneagpian lean Dag 
Ibs. thi 


loadi the 

120,000 this reaches the unbelievably 
high of from 83.5-84 Ibs./sq. ft., 
highest of any American production air- 


plane. 

The B-32 is also the first American 
production landplane to have reverse 
thrust propellers for aerodynamic braking 
and automatic multi-engine propeller 

tion. The propellers are four- 
bladed Curtiss electrics of 16 ft. 8 in. 
diameter, largest ever used on a produc- 
tion airplane. 


United’s Baggage Handling 
Speeded By Chute, Conveyor 


A gently sloping chute and a slowly 
moving conveyor are combined in the 
new United Air Lines offices in San 
Francisco to provide the ultimate in 
speedy and efficient baggage handling. 
The top of the chute is located beside 
the weighing-in baggage scales on the 
main reception ‘floor. As soon as the 
baggage is weighed, it is placed on the 
chute and slides down to a basement 
platform one floor below and directly 
under the sidewalk where the airport 
limousines are loaded. 

At this point attendants move the lug- 
gage from the platform to the conveyor 
belt, which in turn deposits it gently on 
the pavement above, where another at- 
tendant stows it in the limousine. In 
addition to cutting baggage handling to 
a minimum, the new system is said to 
save considerable time over the old 
method of manual transfer by a porter 





at UAL's 


Baggage chute and conveyor 
San Francisco office. 
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Predicts Big Florida Season 


Florida can anticipate an unusual 
influx of winter visitors from New 
York and Philadelphia if war con- 
ditions permit adequate travel fa- 
cilities, McDonald Bryan, director 
of public information for National 
Airlines reported in connection with 
inauguration of NAL service into 
Philadelphia and Charleston. Bryan 
was host at a luncheon in Philadel- 
phia which had been cooked in 
New Orleans, quick frozen and 
flown to Philadelphia. 











Amendment to Sections 292.2 
Of CAB Economic Regulations 


The Civil. Aeronautics Board has issued 
an amendment to Sections 2922 of its 
Economic Reculations, exempting from 
the certificate provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics: Act all Alaskan air carriers 
who, for the six months ending March 
31, 1945, have been engaged in unauthor- 
ized air carrier operations within the 
Territorv. Any person engaged in such 
unauthorized activities however, is re- 
quired by the exemption order to file on 
or before Sept. 15, 1945, for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity or an exemp- 
tion covering the irregular operations. 

The amendment constitutes a recogni- 
tion of the status quo among the Alaskan 
carriers, and is related to the general in- 
vestigation of Alaskan air services under- 
taken by CAB last Spring. The order 
opening the study pointed out that be- 
cause of the transportation problems 
peculiar to the Territory, several unau- 
thorized services had sprung up to meet 
specific needs, and that in addition regu- 
larly certificated carriers had, on occa- 
sion, departed from the specific terms of 
their certificates to provide required serv- 
ices. 

Under the terms of the new regula- 
tion, the exempted carriers will be al- 
lowed to make “casual, occasional or in- 
frequent” charter trips, and to offer other 
special services. 

Exemptions granted by the amended 
regulation will terminate on the date of 
the Board’s final order regarding any ap- 
plication for service made under its pro- 
visions. 


Wiggins Airways Starts 
Personal Plane Service 


Wiggins Airways, Inc., maintaining a 
fleet of airplanes based at Boston, Nor- 
wood and Westfield, Mass., announces 
inauguration of a new Personal Plane 
Service, offering charter, non-scheduled 
air transportation without priority to all 
parts of the country. 

The rates are based on 16c a mile for 
one passenger and 22c per mile for two 
or more passengers. The rates are a de- 
parture from past practice of charging an 
hourly charter rate with -different rates 
for different types of aircraft. A new 
feature of ‘the Wiecins plan is to charge a 
uniform rate, using whatever plane is 
suited—twin-engine as well as single- 
engine. 
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Aireon hydraulic and electronic equipment has become an integral part 
of many military and commercial planes that must necessarily “think 
fast” to stay on the job, keep out of trouble. What’s more, these Aireon 
power controls and radio gear are stacking up flying time substantially 
beyond what we'd thought reasonable to demand of them. @ We can 
tell you how it’s done...up to a point. Microprecision for one thing. 
High safety factors for another. Engineering creativeness. Hard-won 
experience, of course. Beyond this, it’s a subject for your engineers 
and ours. g Our plants are geared to produce the unusual as readily 
as the commonplace. If it’s hydraulics or electronics, we can meet 
your requirements with precision and dispatch. Our executives can 


start the ball rolling if you say so. 








S254 
Ai reé MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Radio and Electronics Engineered Power Controls 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . KANSAS CITY . BURBANK 
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The revised Section 238.5 prescribes the 
list of state, local, federal and airline offi- 
cials upon whom a of non-stop 
notices must be se 

The amendment of Section 238.6 pro- 
‘procedures whereby an air carrier 

CAB authorization temporari- 
suspend service whether its opera- 
are interstate, overseas, or foreign. 


vides 
. may 
to 





Five Administrative Changes at Northwest 


5 





Ferguson Bullwinkel 
Northwest Airlines’ board of directors 


e 
Col. George S. Gardner, recent! _ 
t—operations, K. 
R. Ferguson, formerly vice president— 
operations, has been appointed to the new 
position of vice president—engineeri 
and planning. R. O. Bullwinkel, who 
came to Northwest from Pan American 


Marshall Glotzbach 


Airways, Alaska Division, in 1943 has 
been elected to the new position of vice 
president—traffic. L. C. Glotzbach has 
been appointed executive assistant to the 
president but will remain as head of the 
personnel and budget department. W. 
Fiske Marshall who returned to North- 
west in October after serving as a colonel 
in command of the South Pacific Combat 
Air Transport, has been appointed general 
operations manager. 





Dear Eric: 

I thought you might like to know that while you have been out in the wilds of 
China, our air hostesses have taken a change for the better—at least so says C. A. 
Williams, TWiA’s superintendent of flight service. 

Chances are, says Williams, the gals are taller than they were a few years ago. 


Anyhow, TWA has its height limit for hostess applicants from five-foot-five. 
to five-foot-six—but can’t tip the scales any more than before. 


Remember those ping-pong balls Howard Hughes and his associates used as 
a safety device on their round-the-world flight seven years ago? Well, some- 
body dug ’em up out in the Hughes plant the other day—all 30,000 of em. Much 
te the joy of the ping- trade, the balls were.in good condition and have 
(This item could stand similar treatment.) 
Solomon tells this little story: A couple of Navy planes were playing 
d., the other day, and Sam called to his young 
nephew, Frank Zack, to take a look at ’em. “I seen a horse,” was Frank’s some- 

A bit non-plussed, Sam looked around to see a horse and 


: 


2 


emerging from a nearby bridle-path. The planes collided in mid-air. 
(Honest they did.) 

Northeast Airlines swears this is only coincidence: Milt Anderson, vp of operations, 
was flying from Washington to New York in NEA’s Stimson. Over Philadelphia he 
hit headwinds and set it down to take on more gas. Much to his surprise (that’s a 
direct quote) he discovered that he had walked right in on the opening ceremonies 
of Philadelphia’s new Much handshaking followed. 


airport. 
time in two months that we have been im on such an affair,” 
t, NNEA’s director of public relations. “Back on May 1 (the 
place June 26), one of our New York planes had to go into 
of the air traffic over La Guardia, and the NEA Douglas made its 
ed landing right in the middle of the Mayor’s speech as he was welcoming 
Hartford 


(lt 
fy 
£ 


nited’s Stewardess Betty Stevens is our nominee as the person most likely 


te succeed in Walla Walla. In the midst of speeches and ceremonies at Walla 
Walla in connection with United’s resumption of service, it is reliably reported 
that she asked the mayor if he lived there. 


then there is the letter addressed to “American Airways or United Air- 
Complained the writer: “Would it be possible for 
Frisco or from it at about 11 o’clock, which passes over my 
up, to switch to the right about a quarter of a mile? Up 
lives @ deat man and he won’t hear it. I'd hate te have to set my house 


F 
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i 

F 
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see that things are tough at home, too. 
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Beechcralt Weans BUSTIESS 


Wins the war continues, Beechcraft business is war produc- 
tion — delivered on schedule. When the war ends, Beechcraft 
rapidly will convert to production of outstanding airplanes designed 
for civilian use. Beechcraft's peacetime business will aim at the 
promotion of the prosperity of its employees, stockholders, dealers, 
and customers. Through these groups Beechcraft intends to con- 


PHOTO BY 


tribute to the welfare of all. HANS GROENHOFF 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR ny) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Intrastate Applicants 
Withdraw in Tennessee 
All air carriers 
routes in Tennessee 
eations at a 


CAB Denies Page Airways’ 
Request to Defer Inquiry 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has denied 
petition in which Page Airways had 
asked CAB to defer action on its economic 
investigation of Page’s operations. The 
ee ee eee ome senoest Ser oral 


at the Washington National CAB 
ee oon eee oe 8 plane 
the economic tion of 

’s activities to 


pe ay apd 

whether it was operating scheduled ser- 
vice as a common carrier in violation of 
the certificate provisions of the Civil 





Finger-Tip Doors—hese _ new-type 


doors, leading to 
smoking and lavatory compartments, are 
features of the Douglas C-54E. These pivotal 
double acting docrs open down the center 
when the handle is pulled lightly. The right- 
hand door opens toward the person pull ing 
the handle, the other door automatically 
swings in the opposite direction. E. Gilbert 
Mason, chief of interior design for Douglas, 
who perfected the C-54E doors, says this 
is only a fore-runner of the ease and sim- 

plicity to be found in postwar doors: 





vestigation until after the Board had is- 
sued its opinion in its general survey of 
non-scheduled ‘air transport operations. 
(Docket 1501.) 

Hearing Page’s operations will go for- 
ward as scheduled August 20 before Ex- 
aminer William F. Cusick. 


TACA Airways Acquires 


Eight Lockheed Lodestars 

Acquisition of eight Lockheed Lodes- 
tars for use in Latin America and routes 
to Mexico City and Miami is announced 
by TACA Airways. First of the Lodestars 
is expected to be put into service late 
this summer with the remainder by fall, 
John M. Lockhart, executive vice-presij- 
dent stated. 

Two of the planes will be used in cargo 
service to the Neptune and La Luz mines 
in Nicaragua replacing tri-motor Fords 
while the others will carry passengers, 
express and air freight enable the com- 
pany to operate “faster and more frequent 
ee both locally and internation- 
auy. 


Pan American Re-elects 17 
To Board of Directors 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Pan American Airways Corp. 
in Jersey City July 19 the following di- 
rectors were re-elected: Charles Francis 
Adams, H. M. Bixby, Prescott S. Bush, 
S. Sloan Colt, John C. Cooper, Howard 
B. Dean, S. M. Fairchild, John W. Hanes, 
Robert Lehman, E. O. McDonnell, Mark 
T. McKee, Thomas A. Morgan, Samuel F. 
Pryor, W. H. Standley, Vernon F. Taylor, 
J. T. Trippe, E. E. Young. 

In reporting on the company’s business 
for the year, Juan T. Trippe, president, 
pointed out that during the year, all di- 
visions of the system operated under ar- 
rangement with the armed services, ex- 
cept in Latin American, where service 
was maintained with equipment that 
could be spared from, the war effort. 
Gross business in 1944 amounted to $93,- 
000,000. Net business as reported was 
$1,619,309, as compared to $1,929,764 in 
1943. The ratio of reported net profits 
to gross business was 1.7 per cent. 








Scott 


Koontz 


Executive 


Col, M. Frost, 2 gd official of the Florida 
forhens” Cement Co., who has been on active duty 
with the AAF since. “April, 1942, has been elected 
2 vice-president of Eastern Air Lines. 


Operations 
Harold Gatty, whose ‘round the world flight with 
Wiley Post in 193! won him international acclaim, 
hes returned to the Pacific-Alaska Division of Pan 
American World Airways, where he will assist in 


Green 


_ putting into operation the division's postwar plans. 


Traffic 


A. B. “Cot former Po ag of Juneau, 
Alaska, who with a group of Seattle business men 
formed the Alaske-Wash aes Airways in 1930, has 
— named representative for Alaske Airlines at 
—. 

Ww. Morgan has been appointed DTM in Okle- 
homa “Ciny for Broniff Airways in addition to his 


66 





Maurer 


Earling 


Forsyth 


present duties as special representative of Braniff 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

Willard W. Scott, formerly with the New Orleans 
freight and passenger traffic office of Union Pacific 
railroad, has been appointed city traffic manager 
in St. Louis for Mid-Continent Airlines. 

John F. Forsyth has been appointed DTM for 
TWA in Philadelphia following two years in New 
be is = traffic representative. 

Earling has been appointed vice president- 
trafic” ‘for Chicago and Southern Air Lines to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of D. D 
Walker. 

Clarence P. Green, formerly city passenger and 
ticket agent for Missouri Pacific Railroad, has been 
named city traffic manager in New Orleans for 
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Dowell 





Frost Kennedy 





Mid-Continent Airlines. ©. L. Koontz, who has 
been working for the U. S. Government in the Canal 
Zone since !937, has been appointed traffic repre 
sentative at New Orleans for Mid-Continent. 


Miscellaneous 


John T. Plunket, of Greenville, Texas, has bees 
4 ted assistant to the president of Aeroviat 
es ff, S. A., @ Mexican airline with headquertes 
n Mexico City. 

Warren A. Peterson, former superintendent of 
passenger service procedures for United Air Lines, 
has been appointed supervisor of passenger rela- 

ns at Chicago. 

Richard Maurer has been named assistant general 

unsel and secretary of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. 

Howard Kennedy has been promoted from Wash- 
ngton regional traffic manager for PCA to assist 
ant to J. J. O'Donovan, vice president. 

Lewis J. Dowell, Seattle and Alaska construction 
man, hes been appointed public relations counselor 
for Pan American Airways’ Alaska service. 
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For Utmost Dependability. .. 


WiTTEK Gracore HOSE CLAMPS 


’ 
Dependability has been recognized by the 
Wittek Manufacturing Company during its 
25 years of hose clamp manufacturing ex- 
perience as a foremost requirement in any 
hose clamp design. Wittek assures this de- 
pendability by the selection of basically 
sound designs...the use of high-grade 
materials and the application of good 
workmanship. Today Wittek offers two 
distinctly different hose clamp designs— 
each of which meets the requirements of 
Specification AN-FF-C-406 A. 
TYPE WWD—an adjustable worm drive hose 
clamp made of stainless steel and designed 
to take full advantage of the superior phy- 
sical properties of that material. Note the 
compact streamlined housing . . . the hard- 
ened one-piece thumbscrew—PLUS a new 
Type FBSS Stainless Stee! hos exclusive Wittek feature—an inner band 
of Stainless Steel accomplishing the two- 
hose clamp in the ¢ fold purpose; (1) protecting the hose from 
industry. Made in the standard the serrations in the outer band, and (2) 
AN 748 sizes ilso additione distributing the load uniformally to pro- 
sizes for special requirement re vide greater strength and superior sealing 
characteristics. 
TYPE FBSS—an improved Stainless Steel 
version of Wittek’s basic FB design—now 
incorporating a bridge extender—in all 
sizes. This is the most effective hose clamp 
for all applications where an adjustable 
clamp is not necessary. 
Hose Clamps for all requirements, made 
by Wittek—specialists in hose clamps and 
their applications. 


clamp. The 1 


RING CO. Hae Vt: wi) 
, Chicago 23, Mil. 
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Ist PCA Mail in N. ae . 


postmaster of New York City, is shown re- 
ceiving from PCA Captain Bill Riley and 
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Temporary Washington-Cairo 
Permit of TWA Cancelled 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued 
an order cancelling TWA’s temporary cer- 
tificate to engage in foreign air trans- 


Baltimore Advised How 
To Get Ocean Terminal 


The CAB was understood to have in- 
formed Baltimore aviation interests last 
fortnight that the best method for the city 
to obtain reconsideration as a terminal 
for North Atlantic service would be for 
one of the three transatlantic carriers to 
file an application with the CAB for such 
service. 

The Board’s action followed the filing 
of a petition by the city, 

dings 


AB reconsider that portion of its 
Atlantic decision which denied 
Baltimore's designation as one of the 


points. 

The Board’s decision said that Baltimore 
could be served through either the Wash- 
ington or terminals. Pan 
American Airways had asked that Balti- 
more be designated as one of the points 
on its transatlantic routes. 


Interlocking Setup Between 
AA-AMEX Up for Approval 


Preparing for the final consummation 
of the agreement whereby American 
Airlines will acquire a majoritv interest 
in American Export Airlines : a 
$3,000,000 stock , American has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
—s interlocking relationships of the 
officials who will serve both companies. 
(Docket 1966) 


. Damon, 
Secretary C. W. Jacob to serve on the 
board of directors of Amex. The agree- 
ment empowered American to nominate 
a majority of the Amex board members 
if the were approved. 

John E. Slater has filed for CAB 


TWA Using Fiberglas 
In Seats, Créw Bunks 


Neoprene-coated fiberglas is now be- 
ing used by Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Ine. as a supporting fabric for seats 
on its commercial airliners, and for crew 
bunks on C-54 Skymasters operated for 
the Air Transport Command. TWA has 


also developed a steering gear dust boot 
for all its aircraft the same 
material. 


The coated glass cloth was first tried 
cut by TWA as a supporting fabric for 
seats on Stratoliners prior to their being 
turned over to the Army, and following 
tests of tear and tensile strength, dimen- 
sional: stability, and general durability 
in use, was adapted to other applica- 
tions. 

The new dust boot replaces an ail 
tubber boot which wore out rapidly 
under severe operating conditi in- 


cluding constant flexing. Today the 
coated cloth boots are reportedly 
than 50 percent greater 


giving 
service, 
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Capt. A. 
Leighton of 


Father-Son Act— — 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines completed his 
15th year with PCA last fortnight, the air- 
line accorded his son, First Officer Willard 
A. Leighton, the honor of pinning a |5- 


yeer service award on his father's jacket. 
The two fly the Milwaukee-New York route 
side-by-side. 


Alaska Airlines, Woodley 


Airways Get Certificates 


The CAB has certificated Alaska Air- 
lines to carry mail between Fairbanks and 
Anchorage, Alaska, and Woodley Airways 
to transport persons, property and mail 
between Anchorage and Kodiak, via 
Homer, Alaska. 

The certificates carried presidential ap- 
proval. Considered in connection with the 
routes was the Postmaster General’s cer- 
tified need for mail service between Fair- 
banks and Kodiak via Amchorage and 
Homer. 

Alaska Airways previously was certif- 
icated to operate air service for passen- 
gers and property between Fairbanks and 
Anchorage and between Anchorage and 
Seldovia. Woodley is authorized to op- 
erate between Anchorage and Ninilchik 
and has rendered mail service to Homer 
under a special exemption order. 





Northeast Protests CAB’s 


North Atlantic Decision 


Northeast Airlines, through its General 
Counsel John S. Wynne, has filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a formal 
protest of its decision in the North At- 
lantic case, requesting that the proceed- 
ing be reopened for reargument and re- 
consideration of the Board's final order. 

Northeast’s petition was filed a day after 
PCA had asked the Board to reopen the 
case for rehearing, reargument and re- 
consideration. 

In his petition, Wynne recited points of 
law in which he alleged the Board had 
erred in its findings in the North Atlantic 
case. He stated that the criterion of 
financial ability, which the Board had 
used among others in its choice of car- 
riers, would, if consistently applied, per- 
manently rule smaller lines out of the 
international picture. 
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Investigating the grain structure of a metallurgical subjeet, magnified 585 times. 


wecseeee Arming radio for war 


MODERN GLOBAL WARFARE has subjected radio played a very important part in developing the Collins 
communication equipment to hitherto unheard-of communication transmitters and receivers which 
forms of punishment. Not the least of these are have proved so trustworthy in Military service. 
extremes of shock and vibration, the enormous The result of continuing research will be reflected in 
acceleration of high-powered aircraft take-offs and the Collins equipment available to commercial users 
the abrupt deceleration of carrier landings. after the war. Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Such service requires not only a high degree of Iowa; 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
excellence in design and fabrication, but also an 
infinite amount of research in the field of available 
materials and their behavior under varying con- 
ditions. 
Collins chemical and metallurgical research has 


: =TOLLINS 


. IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S... 





The Pioneer Electronic Autom 


The Pioneer* Pilot uses the flexible power of elec- _it steadily on its heading. Because it has automatic 


tricity and precision of the Pioneer-developed synchronization, the flip of a switch permits the 


Gyro Flux Gate Compass to set new standards of Pioneer Pilot to assume control of the plane. It 


automatically controlled flight. It flies the plane _ requires the minimum of precious instrument beh 


with amazing softness and smoothness and keeps _— panel space. Details are now available on request. — 


te ee a Penix 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS “000°” AVIATION CORPORATION 


"REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Route Applications 


Alaska Airlines, Inc.—amendment of its certificate 
authorizing service between Fairbanks and Mc- 
Grath, via Medfra, so as to include Nonana and 
Minchumina. (D. 1920) 


Philip P. MacDonald—application for a permanent 
or temporary certificate and or an exemption 
order authorizing non-schedul ait transportation 
to all points within a radius of 150 miles of Mc- 
Grath, Alaska; charter trips between all points 
in the Territory of Alaska; be ag Ag of mail 
between McGrath and Farewell, Medfra under 
sub-contract with Gillam Air en “the certificated 
operator on the Fairbanks-Bethel mail route. (D. 


1924) 


Southwestern Air Freight & Express Airlines, Inc.— 
application for a permanent or temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled sir transportation by 
conventional aircraft with pick-up device over 
two circle routes out of Fort Worth, Tex. and 
two circle routes out of Dallas, Tex. (D. 1925) 
Also an application for similar service over the 
following routes: Little Rock-Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Little Rock-Memphis; Little Rock-Jackson, Miss.; 
Little Rock-Monroe, La.; Little Rock-Texarkana, 
Ark.: Shreveport/Monroe, 
Shreveport, La.-Baton Rouge, La.; 
Baton —‘? * e-Monroe; a Orleans/Lake Charles- 
Beaumont, Tex. (D. 1926 


Northern Airw. tin A for approval of the 
transfer of yp certificate of Harold Gillam to 
Northern Airways (D. 1928) 


Ray Petersen Fiying Service—amendment No. | so 
as to request McGrath as an intermediate point 
of the Platinum-Anchorage route, and to include 
penmoriaton of mail on said route. (D. 971 as 
amen 


Hylan Flying Service, Inc.—amendment No. 4 re- 
questing a permanent certificate for scheduled 
air transportation between Rochester, N. Y. and 
Washington, D. C. and between Buffalo and New 
York, with intermediate stops. (D. 1297 as 
amended) 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc.—Amendment No. 3 request- 
ing extension of Route 40 from Memphis to Kan- 
ses City, via Springfield and authorization to 
Serve any and all other points along said pro- 
_ route, and any points north or west of 

nsas City, or south or east of Memphis, to 
or from which. the Board may find additional 
service required. (D. 1067) 


Transcontinental & Western Alr, inc.—amendment 
No. | requesting temporary authority to include 
Emporia, Kan. as an intermediate point on Route 
2. (D. 1137) 


Toussaint Air Service—application for certificate for 
non-scheduled transportation between Fort Yukon 
and Fairbanks and that area of the upper Yukon 
Valley bounded by Circle, Rampart House, Arctic 
Village, Venetie, Stevens Village and Birch Creek 
Village. (D. 1927 


Oscar Winchel! Flying Service—application for per- 
manent or temporary certificate authorizing air 
transportation over irregular routes west of the 
Alaska Railroad and Cook Inlet; south of the 
Yukon River, including points on. fhe river; north 
of a io drawn east and west through Dilling- 
ham. . 1929) 


Reeve paolbon re BK toh for permanent or tem- 
porary certificate for non-scheduled air transpor- 
tation of passengers and freight within the ter- 
titory of Alaska, or for an exemption order au- 
thorizing such service. (D. 1930) 


Northern Airways—application for a permanent 
and/or temporary certificate authorizing air trans- 
Portation between Anchorage, Alaska and Mc- 
Grath, Alaska, with Farewell an intermediate 
point: also any point or points havi 4 eee" 
able proximity to the points ictan iy the 
posed route as the Board might select. Png 1331) 


Trans-Canada Air Lines—application for a foreign 
sir carrier permit authorizing air transportation 
between White Horse, Yukon Territory, and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. (D. 1935) 


William HH. Towle—application for a permanent 
and/or temporary certificate for scheduled air 
transportation of persons, property and mail be- 
tween West Quoddy Head, Maine, and St. John, 
New Brunswick, Canada. (D. 1938) 


Mid-Continent Airlines, inc.—amendment No. 2 to 
the application in D. 1051, so as to authorize 
Service on its certificate for Route 26 or its cer- 
tificate for Route 48 between Kansas City and/or 
Joplin-Memphis, and/or Joplin,- Mo. and Mem- 
phis. (D. 1051 as amended) 
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Continental Air Inc.—amendment No. | in 
ved application in D. 1097, to request a perma- 
. temporary, “imited or restricted certificate 


(or Cy of its, existing _ certificate for 





between the terminals City, 
Memphis, Tenn. via Springfield, Mo. (D. 1097 
as amended) 


t No. I -- the appli- 





El Paso; San Angelo- 
oFort Worth (alternate 
Worth-Oklahoma City; Fort ‘Worth- 

"Fort Worth-Austin. (D. 1690 as amended) 


Veen & Western Air, inc.—amendment 
No. | to the application in DB. 1662 to request 
its certificate for Route 44 authorize air trans- 
portation to and from Quincy, Ill. and Hannibal, 
Mo. (D. 1662) 


Ernest Long—amendment No. |, so as to request 
@ permanent certificate for scheduled air trans- 
portation over a circle route out of Los Angeles 
with intermediate points. (D. 1827) 


Trans-Southern Corp.—amendment No. | so as to 
request @ permanent or temporary certificate avu- 
thorizing scheduled air transportation over the 
followi routes: Kansas City, Mo.-Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Oklahoma City-Memphis; Springfield, Mo.- 
Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis-Pensacola; Birming- 
ham-Savannah. (D. 1899 as amended) 


William H. Towle—amendment No. | so as to re- 
quest 8 permanent and/or temporary certificate 
authorizing scheduled air transportation between 
West Quoddy Head, Me. and New York, N. Y., 
via the intermediate points Ber Harbor, Rock- 
aa and Booth Bay Harbor, Me., Portsmouth, 

i Boston and Onset, Mass,, and Newport, 

(D. 1911 as amended) 


Alaska Airlines, inc.—application for a permanent 
or temporary certificate authorizing air trans- 
prtetien, between Naknek and Bethel, Alaske. 


Ray Petersen Flying Service—epplication for a per- 
manent certificate for scheduled air transporte- 
routes: Bethel-Hooper Bay: 


tion over the followi 
hel-Nyac, with intermedi- 


Bethel - Ouigmionss: 
1934) 


ate stops. 

Woodley Airways—application for a certificate au- 
thorizin scheduled air transportation between 
McGrat 


Hudson Airlines, inc.—application for a permanent 
or temporary certificate authorizing scheduled air 
transportation over the following routes: New 
York-Buffalo; New York-Plattsburg; New York- 
Atlantic City, with intermediate stops. (D. 1943) 


Cari &. Martian, Jr.—applicetion for a permanent 
or temporary certificate and/or an exemption 
order, authorizing air transportation between 
Kodiak and Naknek, Kodiak and Cordova, via 
intermediate points, and a circle route out of 
Kodiak. (D. 1944 


Atlantic Airlines, Inc.—application for a permanent 
certificate authorizing scheduled air transporta- 
tion by suitable type aircraft between Providence, 
R. |. and New Orleans, La. via various and alter- 
nate intermediate points. (D. 1945) 


Cordova Air Service, inc.—application for an ex- 
emption order authorizing extension of its Cor- 
dova-McCarthy-Chisana route from the intermedi- 
ate point Chistochina to the terminal point Fair- 
banks. (D. 1946) 


James Howard Adkins—application for o certificate 
authorizing non-scheduled air transportation in 
"flyaway” service of airwortily aircraft between 
points and places in the U. S., its possessions and 
territories. (D. 1953) 


Aho —. Service, a partnership of Toivo A. Aho 
and Dallas L. Bowen, has applied to CAB for « 
certificate authorizing non-scheduled operations 
carrying mail, passengers and express from the 
terminal point Anchorage, Alaska, to ali points 
in the territory. (Docket 1962). 


Alaska Airlines, Inc. has applied for an exemption 
order to permit it to carry persons and prop- 
erty between Anchorage and Juneau, via Cordova 
and Yakutat subject to the condition that it shall 
not engage in local service between Anchorage 
and Cordova. (Docket 1954). 


Columbian Airlines of Chicago has filed with CAS 
for a series of routes through the middle west. 
Terminal points include Cleveland, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City and Sioux 
City. (Docket 1963). 
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Jim Dodson Air Setvice. Application for a route 
between Fairbanks and Nulato, Alaske, and for 
amendment of its certificate for the Fairbanks- 
Ruby route to include Holy Cross as an inter- 
mediate point. (Docket 1955). 


Mid-Continent has filed with the Board application 
for amendment of its route 56 to add agg ao eld, 
Little Rock, El Dorado, Monroe and Baton 
as alternate intermediate points. (Docket 1956) 


Calendar 


August 14—Hearing, additional Cincinnati-New York 


ence. oe et 22! et al.). 10 a.m. nference 
Examiners Frank A. Law, Jr., and 
a Heinrich Spang. 


ust 1S—Hearing, Copper River Case (Docket 
1814 et al.). CAB's Alaska Office, Anchorage. 
Oct. I—Hearing, All American Aviation et al., 
Great Lakes case. (Docket 535 et al.) (Tentative). 
Nov. 5—Hearing, National Airlines, et al., Missis- 
sippi Valley case. (Docket 548 ef al.) (Tentative). 
Dec. 3—Hearing, Mid-Continent Ailrlines, Kansas 
City-Memphis-Florida case. (Docket 105! ef al.) 
(Tentative). 
Dec. 3—Hearing, Middle Atlantic case. (Docket 674 
et al.)) (Tentative). 





Orders 


3005—Amending order of May 9, 194 (D. C-14) 
granti Pen American Airways, Inc. temporary 
exemption from service between Lisbon and Mon- 
rovia. 

3806—Granting to Aero-Transportes, S. A. @ tem- 
porary foreign air carrier permit, —— the 


use of the Brownsville, Tex. airport for one year. 
(D. 1885) 
3807—Granting National Airlines, inc. permission to 


serve Charleston, S. C. through the use of the 
Charleston Army Alr Base. 


3809—Rescindi Order 260! dated Dec. 22, 1943 
by which All American Aviation, Inc., American 
Airlines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines, Inc., TWA and 
United Air Lines were permitted to suspend 
service at the Philadelphia Municipal Airport. 


3810—Rescinding that part of Order 177! dated 
May 29, 1942 which authorized Eastern Air Lines 
temporary suspension of service at Brunswick, Ga. 
on Rt. 6, 


3811\—Approving the agreement between Northwest 
Airlines, Inc. and National Airlines,- Inc., relat- 
ing to sublease of hangar Space by Northwest to 
National at New York 


3812—Granting Alaska Airlines,. Inc. authority for 
mail transportation between Fairbanks and An- 
chorage (D. 864); granting Woodley Airways au- 
thority for air transportation between Anchorage 
and Kodiak, vie Homer (D. 890); granted ap- 
proval for transfer of certificate of Woodley A’r- 
ways to partnership. 


3813—Ordering public disclosure of the proceeding 
granting TWA temporary cerfificate to engege in 
air transportation between Washington, D. C. 
and Cairo, Egypt, and redesignating D. C-3 as 
D. 1947. 


3814—Cancelling the temporary certificate of TWA 
to engage in air transportation between Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Cairo, Egypt. (D. 1947) 


3819—Granting Alaska Airlines, Inc. permission to 
intervene in the application of Trans-Canade Air 
Lines for a foreign air carrier permit. (D. 1935) 


3820—Rescinding order dated Nov. I!, 1942 grant- 

ing Pan American Airways, inc., temporary ex- 
emption of service between Ketchikan and Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 


382i—Dismissing the application of Automatic Air 
Mail, inc. for a os ‘a of public convenience 
and necessity. (D. 


3822—Dismissing the erlcton of Kansas Aviation 
Co. for certification. (D. 1158) 


3823—Denying the petition of United Air Lines, Inc. 
to reopen the applicetion for non-stop service 
between Fresno and Sacramento on Route |!. 
(D. 517) 
3624—Granting permission to the cities of Golds- 
boro, N. C., Waycross, Ga.,. Columbus, Ga. and 
the city of Winston-Salem and Forsyth N. C. 
to intervene in the Southeastern States case. 
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age ng a es age henagr Mattepel- 
SS erth Contral ease (0. 416 of al) 
ete eee” nd the = Eastern Air ve pom 
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5 Cin, of to the a a hy ‘Si 
‘A et al ‘or wedditonel Cincinnati hoe York 


service. (D. 22! et al) 


3831—Approvi an_interlocki relationship be- 
tween National =" 4 oe Harms s 
Parker, Jr. (D. 1 op! 

tegen ng nterlocking relationship be- 


tween Ww. Gibbs, (he and National Air- 
lines, e'tD. raaw 1605 


3833—Approving an iaihdgting relationship be- 
tO. 1408) National Airlines, Inc. and G. T. Baker. 


PA Bs tO reement between United Air 
Lines ope Northeast de ne » the bs 
es for gasoling at 
Guardle Field . 
3835—Authorizi Pan American to 
Service to rlotte Amalie, Virgin 
through the use of Bourne Fi Field. 
3836—Permitting Pan American temporarily to sus- 
pond aay | to Santiago, Cuba. Although Santi- 
receiving seaplane service, its 
hoor t is inagequote for use by the DC-3's which 
one is gradually placing in use through the 
nm area. The airport is being improved 
by "PAA Cuban subsidiary, Compania Cubana 
de Aviacion, which will continue to provide 
service there during the suspension. 
3837—Authorizing the City of Waterloo, lowa, to 
ae in the North Central case. (Docket 


inaugurate 
Islands, 


3836—Permitting the City of Jacksonville, Fia., to 
a, in the Southeastern States case. (Docket 
50! et al.) 
3839—Approvi an agreement between Northwest 
Airlines @ PCA relating to airconditioning 
's planes at Milwaukee and New York. 
10—Reopsaieg the record in the Rocky Mountain 
case ( 152 et al.) to permit George W. 
Snyder, doing business as Midwest Airways to 
present evi testimony supporting his 
application Snyder was on active military service 
the time of hearings in the proceedings. 
ng applications of 47 existing car 
and prospective airline operators in fre 
Cnadie ‘Atlantie case. (Docket 674 ef al.) 
time and ace of heari before | To 
Charles J. erick and Richard A. Walsh have 
not been selected. 





UAL Would Add 8,500 Mi. 
To\lts Daily Operations 


United Air Lines has filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board new schedules 


schedule add 8,500 flight 
_miles to United’s a ge er ggp 
the total to an all-time high of 120,865 


Rules for Outside U. S. 


A new Part 41 of the Civil Air Regu- 


limits of the U. S., became effective Aug. 


The finally ted by the CAB 
eee tt tan seas watt for 
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Delta Air Li 
Training at Delta—?* Fath v0 


company in the Atlanta area to receive 
trainees through the International Training 


Administration, Rafael Torres, Jr., from 
Mexico (standing) and Carlos Moreno from 
Costa Rica are studying facilities in the 
Delta flight control office at Atlanta airport. 





nish U. S, carriers with a uniform and 
complete set of rules designed to promote 
safe and orderly operations. 

The rules divide operations into two 
categories—“short distance operations,” 
and “long distance operations.” 

Short distance operations are defined 
as those which involve intermediate stops 
of sufficient frequency to permit the dis- 
patch from each stop to be based on spot 
weather reports or a combination of spot 
weather reports and forecasts. 

Long distances operations are those in 
which the time imterval between stops 
is so great as to require that the dispatch 
be based entirely on forecasts of weather 
expected at the intended destination. 





Mid-Air Collision of EAL, 
Army Planes Investigated 


Civil Aeronautics Board accident in- 
vestigation hearings on the mid-air col- 
lision of an Eastern Air Lines plane with 
an Army ‘aircraft which occurred July 
12 near Columbia, S. C. were held July 
21 at County Court House, Miami, Fia., 
William K. Andrews, Chief of CAB’s Ac- 
cident Investigation Section presided. 

Preliminary investigation at the scene 
of the crash disclosed that the Eastern 
plane, proceeding southward on a regu- 
larly scheduled flight, was struck at an 
altitude of 3000 ft. by an Army A-26 
Bomber piloted by Col. James E. Gunn, 
Jr. The bomber approached Eastern’s 
plane from the left, knocked off the DC-3’s 
left engine and crossed underneath, dam- 
aging the fuselage. 

One passenger on the airliner was 
killed, and four others injured. The plane 
was brought to a safe pancake landing in 
a cornfield by EAL pilot Capt. G. D. 
Davis. Two of the three-man crew of 
the A-26 were killed. Col. Gunn, the 
pilot parachuted to safety. 
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Holds Steamship Lines 


Should Have Air Routes 


Almon E. Roth, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping, 
believes that failure of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to certify air routes to 
U. S. steamship companies will force 
domestic business into the hands of 
foreign competitors. 

“The consequence of refusing steam- 
ship companies the right to use air- 
craft would be to deprive the public of 
a new, different and improved type of 
service,” he stated in a speech before 
the Aviation Section of the New York 
Board of Trade. “If we tell the traveler 
that he may choose only between an 
American steamship service alone or an 
American aircraft service alone, and he 
prefers a coordinated sea-air service, 
we will drive him straight into the 
arms of our foreign competitors who 
offer the integrated service the traveler 
wants.” 


Michigan Air Transport 
Association Is Formed 


Organization of the Michigan Air 
Transport Association for the purpose of 
promoting air transportation in the post- 
war period was accomplished at Lansing, 
Mich., last fortnight. The organization 
will function among municipal and civic 
leaders in aviation in a manner similar 
to state tax, water works and sewage dis- 
posal associations. 

N. G. Damoose, director of city public 
utilities in Lansing, has been named chair- 
man of a committee to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws. Other members 
of' the committee are: Don Stewart, man- 
ager of the Traverse City Chamber of 
Commerce, E. J. Quick, chairman of the 
aviation committee of the Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce, A. J. Koening, 
city manager of Jackson and Carl H. 
Peterson, city manager of Saginaw. 

It is believed that the Michigan associa- 
tion is the first of its kind to be organized. 


All-Cargo Line Operating; 
H. Roy Penzell President 


Formation of what is claimed to be the 
first and only commercial all-cargo air- 
line set up to operate on a non-scheduled 
basis to any airport in the United States 
is announced by Air Cargo Transport 
Corp. at its main office in the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

The company said it is now operating a 
fleet of especially designed twin-engined 
transports and, because cargo will be car- 
ried in each instance on a charter basis, 
can promise delivery on a time schedule 
as set forth in the agreement between 
shippers and the company. 

H. Roy Penzell, president and treasurer, 
said he believes that this service will play 
an important part in the prospective post- 
war development of transporting large 
quantities of merchandise by air. 

William L. Rome, formerly traffic man- 
ager at Miami for TACA Airways System, 
will act as secretary and general traffic 
manager of Air Cargo Transport Corp. 
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“You’re an Angel...with wings!” 


Ambulances fly in this war, and their flight brings swift 
evacuation of the wounded from the areas of front line 
danger. And because ambulances fly, the wounded are 
minutes, not days, from the clean sterile mercy of 
base hospitals. 

Flying ambulances lend wings to the skills of doctors 
and nurses. For doctors and nurses and medical equip- 
ment go with the wounded in these hospital wards of 
the air. The skill of aeronautical engineers and medical 
science have thus combined to save lives and bring 
swift mercy. 

Fairchild ingenuity, for example, gave the Army Air 
Forces the “Packet”—a plane in which men and 
machines can be carried into battle. But the “Packet’’ 
is a ship of mercy too, convertible in a few minutes to 


a plane ready to receive the victims of enemy action. 


Known to the Army as the C-82, the long-range 
“Packet” can carry 34 litter cases, four attendants, and 
medical supplies. Cramped quarters do not hamper 
nurses ministering to the wounded. An ingenious 
litter suspension affords ample room for movement. 
So successful is this strap-suspension device, devel- 
oped by Fairchild engineers, that it has become standard 
equipment on all types of planes used as flying hospitals. 


Versatile in its applications, the “Packet” can do 
double duty as a mercy ship. It can carry the wounded 
from front line evacuation fields ant: Ho distances 
to base hospitals, Returning to the forward areas, it 
can carry up to nine tons of supplies needed at the 
front lines. 


THE ARMY NEEDS NURSES 





Fairchild Aircrakt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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m1 ersion of C-47 to Glider Opens New Vista 
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major structural changes 
craft—in fact, the engineers undertaking 
the conversion were specifically prohibited 
from making any changes that would pre- 
vent reconversion to a powered aircraft. 
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The XCG-17, Army glider coriversion of the C-47, has a 14 to one glide angle—even 

flatter than that of the conventional CG-4 On the tow-line the XCG-17 is the only AAF cargo 

glider which requires no ballast when being pulled at minimum weight. The tow-line is attached 

to a special bracket incorporated on a plate replacing an inspection plate in the belly of the 
powered aircraft. 





conventionally powered aircraft. 

engineer estimated that a single 
C-54, particularly with assisted take-off, 
should be able to tow two fully-loaded 
XCG-17s without any difficulty while 
carrying at least two-thirds of its normal 
payload, and maintaining a cruising speed 
of about 160 mph. The net effect of this, 
he pointed out, would be to more than 
double the payload of the C-54 while 
adding only the salaries of the two glider 
pilots, a moderate increase in fuel con- 
sumption as a result of the reduced speed, 
and depreciation and maintenance of the 
gliders to the operating expense, which 
should result in a substantial lowering 
of ton mile costs. 

His estimates of the performance and 
abilities of the C-54 glider combination, 

, he said, were based on the fact that a 
C-47 carrying 21 paratroopers and their 
equipment can today tow two CG-4 
gliders each carrying 15 paratroopers with 
equipment. Yet the CG-4 presents far 
greater drag in proportion to its size than 
does the C-47 conversion. 

Possibilities of carrying passengers in 
gliders where they would be entirely re- 
moved from the engire noise and vibra- 
tion of the powered aircraft are even more 
interesting. Maj. Halsey R. Bazley, presi- 
dent of All American Aviation, Inc., told 
American Aviation that he believes that 
the carrying of passengers in gliders 
is both safe and practical, although he ad- 
mitted that it will probably take some 
education to convince the public of this 
fact. Some Army airborne troops have 
complained of the noisiness of gliders, 
but this is primarily due to the “ex- 
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pendable” construction of military gliders, 
and should not be present in the C-47 
conversion which must necessarily be 
quieter without engines and propellers 
than it is as a powered aircraft. 

Looking further still into the future to 
the day when some manufacturer designs 
an aircraft specifically to serve as a glider 
tug, something which has not been done 
up to the present, transport engineers see 
the tug and glider combination as a pos- 
sible solution to the whole question of 
wing loadings and stalling speeds and 
their relation to passenger safety. They 
point out for example that the tug could 
be designed with a high wing loading, low 
power loading and if necessary high land- 
ing speed, and limited to cargo as far 
as payload was concerned. All passen- 
gers would be carried in gliders such as 


the XCG-17 which would be cut loose . 


for landing and thus not affected by the 
characteristics of the tow plane. In the 
event of a forced landing they would 
even be safer than in present day powered 
transport in that the glider could drift 
in at a mere 35 mph. Thus the effi- 
ciency of operation inherent in high wing 
loadings could be combined with the 
added safety of low wing loadings in a 
single transport unit. 


Multi-Engine Trainer 

The first multi-engine airplane ever made 
into a “captivair’ transitional trainer is 
being readied by the special devices manu- 
facturing division of Grand Central Airport 
Co., Glendale, Calif. “Captivair” is the 
Army's coimed expression for an airplane 
that is made captive on the ground for 
training purposes. 
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i pe use of radio controlled lightplanes for familiarization solo flights is a decided 
possibility for the immediate postwar period. And the day when you will be able 
to get into an aircraft, have the tower take you off, assume control in the air while 
en route to your destination, and then return control to the tower for landing is much 
closer than most people realize. 


Leok for an increased use of flash and spot welding as a means of getting the 
price down on postwar private aircraft. These techniques have only limited 
military application because of their unadaptability to field repair, but in civilian 
aviation this will be overcome by making factory-built replacement assemblies 
available at even less cost than the normal field repair job. 


Wood construction is also due for a comeback in the lightplane field. While variable 
densities in the wood itself and the tendency to absorb and lose moisture under 
varying climatic conditions resulting in overall weight deviations of as much as 35 
percent offer a seemingly insurmountable obstacle in the application of plywood to 
large aircraft, these problems can be overcome in the lightplane, according to one 
manufacturer with considerable wartime experience. This same manufacturer uses 
plywood bonded with urea rather than phenolic resins to simplify forming procedures. 


Two recent announcements suggest that the practical utilization of gliders 
snatched up by flying aircraft as part of the commercial air transport picture 
is just around the corner. The first is the rescue of the Shangri-la air crash 
survivors by means of pick-up equipment designed and manufactured by All- 
American Aviation, Inc.; the second a report that CG-4A cargo gliders produced 
at the Ford-Iron Mountain plant are being delivered on regular schedule by the 
“snatch and fly away” method. 


Operational trainers such as the Navy is now using to train flight crews for PBMs 
and other combat types may provide the answer to retraining combat pilots for air- 
line duty. According to some estimates, the trainer will do the same job as an 
actual aircraft at about one tenth the cost once the original installation is written off. 
A possibility is that the trainer could be built and operated by the aircraft manu- 
facturer, with a single trainer at any one airport thus being available to all air- 
lines. The same trainer could be used for route and instrument checks. 


‘Landing gear weight of one 300,000 to 320,000 Ib. project now in the works is 
said to amount to 13 percent of the total weight empty of the aircraft. While 
the project has not been identified, the only landplane known to be in prospect 
which approaches that size is Consolidated Vultee’s Model 37. 


Lear, Inc. is reported to have developed an automatic pilot for personal aircraft 
which weighs only 60 Ibs. Culver is also rumored to be working on a lightplane 
autopilot, but whether it will be available for other than its own aircraft is not yet 
known. 


An alternate outer wing panel somewhat shorter than that on the Navy JRM 
may be provided for the postwar commercial Mars, which will also probably be 
equipped with provisions for jet assisted takeoff. Still another possibility is a 
return to the high-altitude pressurized cabin of the original prototype. 


The next logical step toward further simplification in the postwar Ercoupe would 
appear to be foot brakes, and a foot operated throttle to simplify taxiing, landing and 
taking off. The foot throttle would also supply immediately available power in case 
~ ion misjudged landing, and a simplified hand throttle could be retained for cruising 

t. 


The assumption that surfaced runways will be essential to withstand the 
flying fields is not neces- 


While at least two manufacturers are experimenting with caster landing gear at the 
request of the CAA, they are not too excited as to its possibilities. The reason is that 
the main advantage of the caster type gear is for crosswind landings in winds of from 
20-40 mph. Most lightplanes should’nt be flying under such conditions anyway. 
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Military Aircraft Data 
Gives Over-all Picture 
For Airlines in Market 


(The material on Pages 76 and 
pared for AMERICAN AVIATION. by by Capt. t. 
Ralph E. Lee, Magazine Branch, Air Technical 
Service Command.) 


'T BE TOTAL NUMBER and some of the 
performance characteristics of trans- ~ 
port aircraft now in use by the Armed | 
Forces remains a military secret. How- 
ever, it is obvious that airlines, contract 
fliers, private industry, and municipalities 
will absorb a large number f non-combat 
planes when they are. made available, and 
will be interested in their performance 
data and vital statistics. 

The accompanying data is by no means 
complete on any particular aircraft, but 
will give a valuable over-all picture of 
the important cargo and transport types 
now in every day use by the AAF. There 
are a number of transport models, not 
shown in these charts, which were pro- 
duced in small quantities for some special 
military purpose, or which remained 
largely in the experimental stage. Also, 
there are several smaller types, such as 
the Cub, Stinson, Howard and others, 
with which the flying public is generally 
familiar and which would be of little in- 
terest to carriers who intend to do busi- 
ness on a large scale or private owners 
who plan to carry considerable loads. 

The accompanying performance figures 
are based on information obtained in 
flight by Air Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, unless otherwise stated. 
These are conservative, average figures 
and not manufacturers’ guarantee. All 
data includes service allowances based on 
theatre experience. Individual aircraft 
may vary appreciably due to age and 
service changes. Take-off and landing 
distances are 125% of optimum at 3000 
ft. on hard surface, no wind, standard 
temperature. Weights are basic weight 
plus crew, oil, fuel, cargo. Range and 
endurance are based on the following 
assumptions: Allowance for warm-up 
taxi, run-up, take-off, and landing (equal 
to 10 minutes at rated power), allowances 
for fuel consumed in climb; allowance for 
10% net ideal range and endurance for 
miscellaneous differences in airplanes, 
equipment, pilot technique, atmorpheric 
conditions other than wind, unusable 
fuel, weight and similar variables. 

Load information is limited, in some 
cases by military restriction and in 
others because of the multitude of cargo 
or passenger arrangements that can be 
made. The Douglas C-47, for example, 
has several model designations by letter 
with many more numbered sub-denom- 
inations which indicate different pas- 
senger arrangements, paratroop acces- 
sories, radio equipment, instrument 
changes, etc. 

For those who are “in the market” for 
the transport types mentioned, the in- 
formation given in the charts will give 
an idea of what will be readily — 
when the last shot is fired. Present plans 
for disposal of surplus transport types 
vary from week to week. However, the 
smaller “UC” (utility) types are now be- 
ing auctioned or sold outright with price 
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12" din. 8 bi. 1asorissoo 6s |: WW-2400 Sq. ft 
F.F., Hydromatic —= 
T-1200/ 8-65’ 8” B-13000 
Sue limos =| Tr or | O-21000 cad 
Hamilton Std. 100015700 «| H-12 © io 
106" dia. 3 di. ©-1000/8400 TIS’ 4° 
F.F., Hydromatic 900/16500 W-551 Sq. ft. 
Pratt & Whitney | T-450/SL S47 & B-8000 6500 ...._. 170 8668 .....- 1000/8. L. 120 2% rE 
R-985 M-none L-s’ 3° C-7850 20,000 7000 1100 1800 58 900 1950| 5000 1250 215 = é 
Integral C-450/SL H-9 M-7850 at 8000 1600 1950 +62 1100 1400/| 10000 900 210 = 
Hamilton Std. T-12' 11° $727 Ibs. 8725 2100 --....-.. 1400 1... | 15000 560 08 
Constant speed W-349 Sq. ft. obit nla dt tion athththlentilbisedede| ee Te Ww 
Pratt & Whitney | T-600/SL ia B-5000 rec Clash ROS I Ra ell Lah tae 5 
R-1340 M- 1-37 4° C-7400 16,500 a — , 
Integral C-550/5000 H- M-7400 at 7450 1645 1280 . 6B --.--- .--—-|------ +----- ---—-- ™ ¢ 
Hamilton Std. T- 9 1” 7400 Ibs. 
Constant speed W-3% Sq. ft. 
Jacobs T-245/8L S41’ 11° B-4200 er TREE CS RP 
_R-155 C-225/8L . _— _ oes wane 15,000 5200 -...-. 1400 6? .--.-. ------|------- --<--- -+--" sO 
e at : 
AMERICAN AVIATION, August |, 1945 TIE Tn 5860 Ibs. ‘Stetut 
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Special Features and Outstanding Model Differences 
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Conventional- Twin engine, low C-47 “Skytrain” ©-68 “Skytrooper” military adaptation 
N 300 = = my Split retractable wing, all metal of DO-3 Airliner. Major difference between O47-A and 
5000 Cts« 1525 9.0 main gear non- monoplane C-S3-O&D is the large cargo door on O¢?-A. O47-A 
a >: ae nd a8 retractable differs trom original “straight” C47 in that the A model 
‘ tail wheel. incorporates the 24 Volt system and has a number of 
ERP nena eetcnaae eiauscerspe cersuseere minor mechanical differences none of which materially 
effect performance. Interior arrangements differ on 
many O47 models; some arranged for cargo, others for 
earatroops, many for passengers only. 
—. ww 18.4 Conventional- Twin engine, low Engine change. Fuel boosters added. Otherwise same 
4 — isee oI78 13.8 | Split retractable wing, all meta! as A model. C47-C same as B model except equipped 
4 17) 904 1450 87 main gear non- mon with floats and wheels retractable within floats. 
3900 5000 wy 137 9.1 retractable 
a 1200 7.6 tail wheel. 
a —— Semi-midwing, “Commando” Major difference between C46 and C464 
— mo me mT | Sane. twin engine, is the enlarged loading door (99 Wide). Many other 
=m 86 4000 1402 oy tan able metal monoplane. minor changes were made in the A ing re- 
a = 6000 1060 1250 . stotted moval of telltale system, rudder booster and gust 
me 20s 10000 1060 1150 6.2 lock, addition of electric prop, ete. The D mode! 
weeenne one nn ane nana = oo -nennn = ---------- ditfers in the interior arrangement in that the lavatory 
was placed aft. 
— tional Sem/i-midwing, The C46-E eliminated controls boost and incorporated 
59000 -_ —_ 4 vs 4 — ——— twin engine, all the flat-glass windshield. 
4 a 1250 6.7 | slotted able metal monoplane. 
mee 20s «10000 1060 1150 6.2 
— a Fully retractable All metal four The fore part of the passenger compartment in the 
@0 6None = = ¥ Special trieyele gear with | motor, low wing C54 and C54-A conta four fuel tanks for auxiliary 
5000 3000 = ay Douglas dual main gear monoplane with use. A swinging boom cargo hoist was added to the 
amo 80s «8000 1820 4 33 Design wheels and nose large single tail, A model in addition to several other minor mechanical 
1. wheel is steerable | Hydraulically oper- | changes. 
mo 22000 1820 --.-.----. --------~- from cockpit for | ated flaps and gear. 
operation. ok a a 
—— —— All metal four In the C54-B two fuselage tanks were removed making 
on «= None 3740 — =<. coasts motor, low wing more cargo or p space avaliable while the ship's 
=m 8 7300 2840 = Douglas monoplane with range was maintained with the addition of 2 integral 
a0 60—ss«7300 2000 2050 e Design large single tail. wing tanks as wuxiliary fuel. A limited number of 
00 )0=s 13300 2000 1850 rn Hydraulically oper- C54-0"s were built with new emergency exits, special 
m™ «21300 862000 1675 . ated flaps and gear. | stateroom, three Pullman type seats and a galley 
a mee - : All metal four Important change in the D was 8 new R-2000 series 
@100 None 3520 = 9 ane motor, low wing engine. 
ae 67000 KO +4 Doug “ monoplane with C-S4-E has cabin insulation and soundproofing, collap- 
e000 7000 1840 — oe Design large single tail. sible inboard wing fuel tanks, and the fuel flowmeter. 
=m 8613000 1840 650 3 Hydraulically oper- Also elimination of ali fuselage tanks and the addition 
mmo 621000s«1840 1475 . ated flaps and gear. | of two more wing tanks. 
—— All metal four No information. os 
ss is Ss ft | sou metin or ee 
mm 7000 180 18%5- 9.5 | Design ; nema yee | 
13000 1840 1650 8.2 a Se oe. 
68000 - 7? Hydraulically oper- 
mm 8621000 «1840 1475 . ated flaps and gear. | 
iat AnH Nid POs << ie. | Hien wi tw “Liberator Express” ; 
m0 None 214 3150 17.4 | Fowler nn ~~ ma _ Py Fh nee Cargo version of combat B-2%. Seats 20 passengers or 
56000 2500 2814 3025 16.8 , monoplane. will carry 6000 Ibs. on long runs. Production stopped 
an 8500 2814 2775 16.7 in August, 1944. The O-87-A differs from the original 
O87 in that it has a day arrangement for 16 single 
and Pullman t seats with a night accommodation of 
5 complete and 9 seats. 
stata ———— ere bl Low wing, triple Limited quantity production begun for AAF in Janu- 
m0 None 4816 4050 ir. Imeroved. Fully — mowed tall all —S.- . ary, 1945. Will carry between 80 and 100 passengers. 
_ —_ on = a Sesten with dual main and | monoplane 
Fowler flap nose wheels. 
— — il B-29 Cargo version of Superfortress, Oarries up to 19 
Range 1000 to 4000 miles Pulty ae me —_ . 3. troops. Range 1000 to 4000 miles depending on load. 
depending on load. Useful Te ain and age. Holds West-East transcontinentai record. 
load up to 120 troops. nose wheels. 
a i wi ‘ l da “Packet” 
00 6=6None 1900 2500 15.2 | Slotted ~~ Fog ~ gang ah with Carries 42 fully equipped soldiers or 15,000 Ibs. 
mm 0 107” 1350 8.3 - «. . | twin-tail boom. 
— Retractable Semi-midwing all “Lodestar” 
mo 0 45sd088 1450 6.8 | Fowler lane. The ©-60 and O60-a differ only in minor points while 
Fn AGE EE os OIA conventional. ee Saw the ©80-B switched to heated surface anti-icing rather 
m0 05000 600 850 8.9 than the conventional boot type. The C60-C is identical 
to the B with the exception of larger cargo doors and 
the addition of a fuel tank in the nose. 
.. —— Ghapetenss .....1 lew full C-45 -A 6 place personnel transport. 
0 6=6None 206 860 4.8 — y= a comttionat all ——— fluorescent lighting & incorporated 23 volt 
REA I ee EEN ae SE TE system. 
= io 70 a4 | edge Electric. pany Be cnsonay C-B-redio equipment changes (ATT Navigational 
tra! 

















C-45C-Commercial Beech Model 18-8 (11 place). 








“Norseman” 
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SP ££ BD for speed’s sake will never lack for devotees. The 
quest for pure speed—the urge to see how fast we can fly—has 
some fascinating aspects. 

But the practical aviation man is more interested in the 
ability of his plane to carry a payload of passengers or freight 
at relatively high speed, rather than in the setting of records. 

From this angle of efficient and practical speed —combined 
with load-carrying ability—the large multi-engined bombing 
planes developed during the war have given us a foretaste of 
future commercial flying. What’s more, the trend to ever faster 
and larger planes can be continued as the possibilities of better 
than 100-octane gasoline are realized. 


For, far from representing the ultimate in gasoline, 100- 
octane fuel has proved to be only a beginning. Just as our 
present wartime aviation is founded upon 100-octane aviation 
gasoline containing Ethyl fluid, so may post-war aviation be 
built upon Ethyl gasoline of so high an antiknock quality that 
some means other than the “octane” scale will be required 
to express it. 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


A helicopter can easily hover low enough for pilot 
and passengers to talk with people on the ground 
nearby. The Kellett XR-8 helicopter, shown above, 
“stood still in the air” by the hour, at only ome foot 
altitude, during its test period. When all was ready, 
restraining cables were loosed and its cross-country 
flying career began. 

The XR-8 can fly forward, backward or sideways. 
It can rise or descend vertically, permitting take-offs 
and landings in any space large enough for safe 
clearance of its own blades. 

Kellett has been active in the design of rotary 
wing aircraft—helicopters and autogiros—for over 
16 years. More advanced models than the XR-8 are 


on Kellett drawingboards and in Kellett work- 
shops today. 


The final word in helicopter design will not be 
written for some time to come. Many engineering 
problems must be solved before helicopters are 
brought into practical daily use. Progress already 
achieved, however, more than justifies the man- 
hours that must still be spent by Kellett and other 
organizations active in this field. Their objective is 
to make helicopters available for exacting travel and 
transport jobs, in areas and under conditions where 
no other air, land or water craft can operate. 


Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby (Philadel+ 


phia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 




















All American Interested in Spartan ‘12’ 
As Pick-Up Plane, Says President Bazley 


All American Aviation is definitely in- 
terested in the new Model 12 Spartan 
Executive, Halsey R. Bazley, president, 
told American 
stating that it appeared to be better 
suited to pick-up service than most other 
currently or soon to be available aircraft. 

In designing the Model 12, Spartan has 
made provision to permit its conversion 
to a pick-up aircraft in fess than a day 
par yo the installation of a bottom door; 


in useful load of 497 Ibs. 
In the “standard” Model 12 which car- 
ries a radio transmitter and receiver and 
other equipment items, the weight empty 
of the passenger version is 2846.12 Ibs., 
version with right front 
seat, rear seats, safety belts, baggage com- 
partment installation and miscellaneous 


service an operator’s seat weighing 6.5 
Ibs., mail and express bins weighing 8 
Ibs., and an All American Pick-up winch 
installation weighing 109 Ibs. 
to give a pick-up weight empty 


pilot and operator at 
gals. of oil at 7.5 Ibs./ 
32 gals. of fuel at 6 lb./gal. pro- 
of better than 1,000 miles, 
Model 12 a payload ca- 
Ibs. in pickup service. 
ick-ups are currently 


i] 


BF 


and even this load could be increased 
as part of the fuel is used up. 
Other aircraft which offer possibilities 


rently in use, he said, have proven very 
satisfactory, but All American is rea 

a point where it is outgrowing their lim- 
ited capacity. 


Northwest Develops New 


Auxiliary Fuel System 


A new auxiliary fuel system which has 
been in the process of development for 
several years has just been demonstrated 
to inspectors of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration by Northwest Airlines engi- 
neers. 

Designed to substitute if necessary for 
either or both of the regular systems on 
a two engined transport, the auxiliary in- 
stallation provides a direct flow of gaso- 
line from the left main tank to the car- 
buretor, and the entire installation con- 
sists of some additional plumbing and 
one electrically driven pump. It is in- 
tended to function if the regular fuel 
equipment develops trouble anywhere 
along the line, including selector valves, 
strainers or engine driven pump. 

During the tests on a DC-3A transport, 
the new system was subjected to various 
conditions, including take-offs, both at 
normal levels and at altitude, and meto 
power operation during flight, with one 
or both of the standard fuel systems being 
cut out time after time, leaving the 
auxiliary to take over. 

If approved by the CAA, the new sys- 
tem will be installed on all Northwest's 
twin-engined aircraft as an added safety 
measure. It will also be made. available 
to the industry as a whole as a North- 
west contribution to aircraft develop- 
ment. 





Hunter Joins Bretton Woods Group 
Croil Hunter, president of Northwest. Air 
lines, is a member of the nationwide commit- 
tee of businessmen and bankers recently 
formed to support the Bretton Woods Agree 





















































lease, No. 183, contains new specifications for pick-up service, according to Maj. ments. The greup is known at the Businal 
for approved aircraft fabrics as shown in Bazley, are the Bellanca Skyrocket and 4 Industry Committee for Bretton Woods, 
table: the Beech Expediter. The Stinsons cur- Inc. . 
Material ——— ~ Minimum a ~ e a Maximum Fiber pee Yarn 
S | Weight | ongation | 
Strength | strengtht Inch and Other ounce per | ‘Perentt | 
seers | Sq. Yard | 
Max. Percent | 
Grade CAA-1 80 Ibs. per 5 ibs. warp | 80 min. 2.5 | 4.5 Cotton |13 Warp 11 fill Optional 
For use on aircraft with wing inch warp and fill 84 max. | Under 70 ib. | Single or 
loading of 9 psf or over, or and fill warp and | | tension load | two ply 
never exceed glide or dive fill 
speed of 160 mph or over Combed 
Grade CAA-2 65 Ibs. per 4 Ibs. warp 80 min. 2.5 4 | Cotton |13 Warp 11 fill Optional! 
For use on aircraft with wing inch warp and fill 94 max. | Under 57 Ib. | Single or 
loading of less than 9 psf or| and fill warp and tension load; two ply 
mever exceed glide or dive fill 
of less than 1 Combed 
CAA-3 50 Ibs. per | 3 Ibs. warp | 110 max. 25 3.5 | Cotton |13 Warp 11 fll Optional 
On gliders with wing loading inch warp and fill warp and | Under 44 Ib. Single or 
of psf or less, or never exceed and fill fill tension load two ply 
glide or dive speed of 135 mph 
Combed 
strength to be determined by the strip method of testing as outlined in Federal Specification CCC-T-19la 
strength to be determined by the strip-tear method of testing as outlined in Federal Specification CCC-T-19la 
to be determined during strip test 
American Aviation for August 1, 1945 
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New Equipment 


Segmented Rotor Disc Brake 


A new type of aircraft brake employing a 
instead of the conven- 
system is now in 


of Bendix Aviation Corp. In a test installa- 
tion on a large experimental bomber, the new 
brake made possible a weight saving of more 
than 500 Ibs. The assembly consists of three 
parts—the main carrier structure containing 
a hydraulic pressure chamber, piston and 

Ses $ ¥ , Parry 


eS 3 ie ae) 





hydraulic seal; 
which are loosely keved to the brake car- 
rier; and heat absorbing elements called rotors 


the lining 


which are installed in sections or segments 
instead of in a continuous ring. The new 
assembly provides greater braking force with 


of three Allen head screws outside the car- 
rier. Models range from a single disc 9 in. 
in diameter to a triple disc 31 in. in diameter. 


Peacetime Jeep 


A new postwar jeep which can be used 
to tow heavy transports around hangars and 
aprons as well as for many other purposes 
has been unveiled by Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., Toledo. Among the many improvements 
over military models are a changed gear 





ratio permitting a speed range of from three 
to 60 mph, provisions for power take-off for 
stationary work, higher oil level, greater oil 
capacity, a new combustion chamber, a larger 
chutch, redesigned steering linkage to permit 
sharper turns, greater rigidity throughout the 
frame, rear shock absorbers which provide a 
level floor, and more comfortable seats. For 
aircraft service operators, the new jeep offers 
a combination of tug, delivery truck, 
senger car and source of power combined in 
a single unit. 


‘Liquid Envelope’ Coating 

Liquid Envelope is a plastic protective coat- 
ing manufactured by Better Finishes & Coat- 
ings, Inc., Newark, N. J. which can be sprayed 
on metal, wood or plastic surfaces to protect* 
them during manufacturing, shipping and 
warehousing, and later peeled off in sheets. 
It can be furnished for hot spray, cold spray, 
hot dip, cold dip and brush application. 
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Plastic Air Ducts 


Fiberglas-reinforced plastic air ducts are 
now being fabricated for Hughes Aircraft Co. 









| 


by Toyad Corp., Gardena, Calif. The plastics 
are easily formed, and lend themselves to 
fabrication of undercut, hollow and complex 
parts. 


A-700 Relay 


Hartman Electrical Manufacturing Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has introduced a new line of re- 
lays for aircraft including the A-700 generator 
control relay, which can be used as @ con- 
trol relay only, or as a control relay and 
starting contactor. A special switch prevents 
reverse current in excess of 20 amp. from 
flowing from the battery or bus to the gen- 
erator of an aircraft electrical system by 
automatically connecting the generator, which 
it controls, to the battery or electrical bus 
system when the generator builds up to a 
voltage greater than that of the bus, and dis- 
connecting it when its voltage drops to a 
value lower than that of the system. One 
relay is required for each generator. 


Aircraft Tools Drilpilot 


A new tool known as a Drilpilot which 
permits drilling and countersinking, drilling 
and spotfacing, or : 
drilling and count- 
erboring in one 
operation is now 
being manufactured 
by Ajrcraft Tools, 
Inc., 750 E.* Gage 
Ave., Los Angeles. 
Made of high speed 
steel, the body of 
the drill is % in. 
long with a %e in. 
flute length, and the 
shank is .066 diam- 
eter and % in. long. ‘ 
Drilpilot comes in “4 
standard rivet sizes numbers 40, 30, 20, and 
10; and can be used in place of any stand- 
ard pilot. 





Variable Frequency Generator 





Radio-Television Institute, 480 Lexington 
Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. had added @ 
variable waveform, ASS Lr) 2 4 setae 
variable frequency 
electronic generator 
to its equipment 
line Designated 


the Model RL-1, the 
new unit embodies 
a means of main- 
taining constant 
R.M.S. output volt- 
age while permit- 
ting variation of 
waveform and fre- 
quency. Output 
voltage is adjust- 
able betwéen 110 
and 120 volts, and regulation of output volt- 
age is better than 3 per cent from no load to 
300 watts and for liné voltage changes of from 
110-120V AC. Units can be designed for other 
output voltage, power ratings and frequency 
ranges. 
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List of Type Certificates Issued by CAA During June, 1945 











Manufacturer 


z 
> 





Bendix Aviation 


Aviation 


BSS #22332 
F 
y 
<4 

AQ AARARZ 


Soe 


Corp. 
. Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Corp. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation Corp 





Unit Date 
Azimuth Control, Type MN-5S2JA 6- 6-4 
Type TA-2JC Transmitter 
Type MR-64A Shockmount 
Type MR-38B Dual Audio Unit.. 
Type MN-S5A Marker Receiver .. 
Type IN-5A Marker Beacon Indi- 

cator 
Type MR-66A Shockmount ...... 
Type MT-34F Remote Control . 
Crystal Unit, Type 100 .......... 
Crystal Unit, Type 400 .......... 











List of Authorized Modifications to Type Certificates 








oy 


Unit and Modification 





Modification 
Authorized 





BENDIX RADIO 


557 383-C 


MINN-285 Remote Control Unit 


Authorizes mechanical and electrical 


changes necessary to incorporate the BFO and loop rotator controls 


within the unit 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Type CIE-D Pilot’s’ Volume Control Box. 


Requires the replacement 


of the 4000 ohm RF gain control section of the dual sensitivity, 
audio potentiometer with a 6000 ohm special-taper section to pro- 
vide increased range of RF gain control to compensate for manu- 








Model CIE-E Pilot’s Volume Control Panel. Requires the replacement 


in the characteristics of types 12B7 and 14J7 


6-15-45 


of the 4000 ohm RF gain control section of the dual sensitivity 
audio potentiometer with a 6000 ohm special-taper section to pro- 
vide increased range of RF gain control to compensate for manu- 
facturer’s changes in the characteristics of types 12B7 and 14J7 


719 540-A Model CIE-I Pilot's 


Volume Control. Requires the replacement 


6-23-45 


of the 4000 ohm RF gain control section of the dual sensitivity, 
audio potentiometer with a 6000 ohm special-taper section to pro- 
vide increased range of RF gain control to compensate for manu- 
facturer’s changes in the characteristics of types 12B7 and 14J7 


101 549-B 


Model OCP-307 Transmitter Control. 


6-23-45 
Authorizes the replacement of 


the 12-position frequency channel selector switch with a 24-posi- 
tion switch to provide a means for selecting any of the twenty- 
four frequency positions of an associated 75SAX-12 transmitter 
employing dual adjacent frequency crystals in each of the twelve 


frequency channels 


Tee eee Pe Cee eee eee TCP e CeCe ee Cee Te ee ee eee eee 


6-18-45 


RADIO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


1015s GIT+A 


1068-1-1 Quartz Control Unit. 


Authorizes the use of a 1 3/32" x 


1%” x 1/16” insulating plate in lieu of a quartz crystal between 
the electrodes of one section of the holder to provide proper 
operation of the unit as a single frequency control employing but 
one quarts plate in units of radio equipment in which neither 


pins No. 1 nor No. 3 may be short-circuited to pin No. 2 ........ 
1068-1-2 Quartz Control Unit. 


6- 9-45 
Authorizes the use of a 1 3/32” x 


144/" x 1/16" insulating plate in lieu of a quarts crystal between 
the electrodes of ome section of the holder to provide proper 
, Operation of the unit as a single frequency control employing but 
one quarts plate in units of radio equipment in which neither 


pins No. 1 nor No. 3 may be short-circuited to pin No. 2 ........ 





New Models Added to Old Type 
Approvals 


(Approval numbers and dates of approval of 
new models in parenthesis) 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney, model Twin Wasp 28D1- 


1100 hp at 2550 
ft. in low blower (7.15:1) and 1000 hp at 
2550 rpm from 10,000 ft. to 17,700 ft. in high 
blower (9.52:1); Take-off, 1450 hp at 2700 
rpm in low blower. Dry weight 1590 Ibe. 
(Type Certificate No. 230, 6-15-45) 


Propellers 
Hartzell, model 667K; wood; 96 in. di- 


ameter; 66 in. to 58 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2100 
mpm. (Type Certificate No. 631, 6-8-45) 
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Flottorp, models 86RiA, 86RB; wood; 
diameter, 70 in. to & in. pitch; 
2450 rpm. (Type Certificate No. 817, 6-11-45) 

Gensenich, model 60BA; wood; 60 in. di 
ameter; 34 in. pitch; 50 hp, 3000 rpm 
Certificate No. 734, 6-16-45) 

Sensenich, model 60DA; wood, 60 in. d- 
ameter; 41 in. pitch; 50 hp, 3000 rpm 
Certificate No. 734, 6-16-45) 

Gensenich, model 60HA; wood; 60 in. db 
ameter; 28 in. pitch; 50 hp, 3000 rpm. (Typ 
Certificate No. 734, 6-16-45) 

Sensenich, models 86BS, 86BAS; wood; # 
in. diameter, 63 in. to 51 in. pitch; 200 hp, 
2450 rpm. (Type Certificate No. 586, 6-30-49) 


Appliances 
American Airlines, safety belt, model CD& 
4823. Approved for 1 person. (Type Certifi- 
cate No. 107, 5-28-45) 
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Man to Man the 
world o’er 








Air power consists of many things besides the instruments 
of war. Air transport is contributing to victory as surely 
as the combat forces. And air transport is aimed beyond 
victory towards a new world unity—a working system of 
international co-operation built on the war-time structure 
of the United Nations. For aviation is making the world 
a neighbourhood in fact. They are a great brotherhood, 
the air carriers. They are doing a great job, and not least 
in that corner of the Ayrshire plain where Burns trod, 
who first proclaimed that man to man the world o'er shall 


brothers be. 


Post-war air travel will be the better for the war-time ex- 
perience gained at Prestwick.-British air transport, a ‘‘must’” 
for tomorrow, will be enlarged and revitalized by aviation 
companies, in aviation for aviation's sake. Scottish Avia- 
tion, concentrating on present duties, are helping sub- 
stantially to make Britain an airfaring nation. 


SCOTTISH AVIATION 


Scottish Aviation, Ltd., founders and owners of Prestwick 
Airport, are concemed solely with the development 
of aviation in its various branches 


Head Office: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire 

















































































Safety Fuel Resistant 


To Accidental Ignition 


A new safety fuel which packs all the 
power of 100 octane gasoline, but is so re- 
sistant to accidental ignition that a lighted 
match can be dropped into it without 
causing a fire was recently demonstrated 
by technicians of the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) and Pan American Airways. 

In addition to providing an increased 
safety factor for normal operations, it is 
expected to increase the utilization of 
commercial aircraft by making refueling 
= mid-air practical for long range opera- 

on. 

The practicability of the new fuel was 
demonstrated in recent tests conducted by 


The Proof Test 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. which indi- 
cated that on every score it delivered the 
same horsepower as the best high oc- 
tane gasoline in use today. While safety 
fuel is designed for use in conventional 

envines, it must be fed by direct 
injection rather than by ordinary car- 
buretion unless suitable carburetors can 
be developed. 

Engineers explained that this is due 
to the very quality that makes the new 
fuel safe—its high flash point. Safety 
fuel vaporizes at approximately 100°F., 
the same point at which kerosene vapor- 
izes, whereas normal 100 octane gasoline 
vaporizes at around —40°F. It is there- 
fore necessary to inject the fuel directly 
into the cylinder and vaporize it by the 
heat developed during compression, some- 
what in the manner of the diesel engine, 
before firing it with the conventional 
spark plug. 

Safety fuel is not a. new development. 
Engineers of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. went to work on the project 
back in 1932. Further rovements were 
made in 1936, and the following year the 
Navy selected the new high flash aviation 
gasoline for testing all fuel lines, fuel 
pumps and fuel tanks on aircraft carriers 
before they were commissioned or while 
they were under repair. 

About the same time the Army Air 
Forces began tests of the new fuel, but 
experiments revealed that the low vola- 
tility produced explosions as a result of 
ince: hits, and this discouraged the 
adoption of the fuel for combat use. 

War time technical Soveiagatints both 
in the field of petroleum ology and 
in the designing of fuel injection systems, 
have, however, changed the safety fuel 
situation considerably. and Standard Oil 
snes Gemne y ayer tray o phe aeear 
mands t, ety can made 
et armen age come ig oat gene rg 
reasonable cost. 
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Manufacturers 
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TERRITORY 





YOUR PRODUCT 

Be sure to provide your Sales- 
men with the most fundamen- 
tal tool of their profession . . . 


SALES TRAINING 


e Successful salesmen know how to 
bring the three sides of the ahove 
sales triangle together ... We have 
spent two years applying this prin- 
ciple to Aviation . . . May we tell, you 
about it? 


Aviation Institute of 
Professional Sales Training 





Division of 
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[ WHEN A FEW FEET OFF THE GROUND, 
WE EASE THE STICK SLIGHTLY 
FORWARD TO GAIN SPEED. 
























TAKE OFF ON A ROUGH OR SOFT FIELD 


Pe a = 






















FULL THROTTLE~ STICK FORWARD TO = STICK SLIGHTLY BACK. FORWARD STICK EASE STICK 
STICK NEUTRAL GET TAiL JUST OFF PLANE “FLIES ITSELF” PRESSURE TO LEVEL BACK FOR 
‘ THE GROUND OFF THE GROUND PLANE AND GAIN SPEED = NORMAL CLIMB 

















LANDING ON A ROUGH OR SOFT FIELD 


intima oe re 


THROTTLE BACK- JUST ENOUGH START EASING BACK STICK BACK-PLANE PLANE DROPS GENTLY 
SHALLOW GLIDE SPEED TO KEEP ON STICK TOGET  READYTOLANDAFEW TO GROUND-COMES 
PLANE FLYING § —-TAIL. DOWN FEET OFF GROUND 70 A QUICK STOP 























Get this “How to Fly” 1S YOUR TOWN READY TO FLY? 
Booklet NOW! FREE Booklet, “What Your Town Needs for 
Descril ‘ the Coming Air Age,” illustrates and describes 
deteteae various types of landing facilities. It will help 
4 ing. Over 50 step-by- your community plan an inexpensive landing 
step photos. Many other now! For your copy, write Department AA85W. 
facts and full-color pic- MOTE: This lesson and others that follow explain 


tures of Piper Cubs. 
P Write Department 
L AA8S5, enclosing 10c in 
stamps or coin for 


only the fundamentals. See your Piper Cub dealer 
for aciual flying instruction.Write us for informa- [ 
tion on where to obtain films showing “ How to Fly” 
and “The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
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OPA Suspends Price Controls Affecting Aircraft 


Tires, Tubes, Castings 
Are Among Exceptions 


i bees Office of Price Administration 
has issued an order g price 
1 with respect to aircraft and air- 
aft parts, with a few exceptions. At 
the same time, OPA issued a warning 
that if the general level of prices of 
these commodities imcreases as a result 
of this action, controls will be rein- 
stated. 

“Aircraft” includes both lighter and 
“Parts” were 
upon which 
further fabrication need not be per- 
formed before its incorporation into the 
aircraft or a subassembly. 
sion from price- control does not apply 
to such parts as airplane tires and tubes, 
- die castings, iron and steel and man- 
ganese stee] castings, non-ferrous cast- 
ings, and plywood (except that molded 


- 


specifically for airplanes.) Lumber re- 
quiring — er fabrication is not ex- 
empt. 


The OPA order was accompanied by 
the following statement of justification: 

“Before Pearl Harbor, the airplane in- 
dustry employed only 90,000 persons. At 
its peak, the industry employed some 
2,150,000 persons. Thus, in terms of per- 
sons employed the industry expanded 
to 23 8/9 times its per-war size. Cut- 
backs in airplane production have al- 
ready reduced the number of persons 


employed by the industry to 1,000,000 
or less than one-half of the number of 
persons employed in the industry at the 
peak of its production. It is predicted 
that the industry will employ a maxi- 
mum of 200,000 persons after the war. 
“The expansion of the aircraft industry, 
in terms of increased facilities, has kept 
pace with its expansion in terms of per- 
sons employed. Thus, potential supply 
far exceeds demand. In view of this 
fact, it is the opinion of the Price Ad- 
ministrator that mo inflationary price 
pressures exist in the aircraft industry 
“The aircraft parts industry, of neces- 


; sity, kept pace with the increased produc- 


tion of aircraft. In fact, the expansion 
of the parts industries was even greater 
cue to the fact that increased subcon- 
tracting was necessary in order to meet 
the greatly expanded demand. Thus, 
the disparity between supply and de- 
mand in the aircraft parts industries is 
in general even greater than that exist- 
ing in the aircraft industry itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the reasons given for sus- 
pending price control with respect to 
aircraft are equally applicable to the 
aircraft parts industries, with a few 
exceptions. 

“Price control has not been suspended 
with respect to a number of specific 
aircraft parts. These are airplane tires 
and tubes, die castings, iron and steel 
castings, and non-ferrous castings. The 
capacity used in the production of these 
parts is usable for other purposes, and 





Since 1866, we have been printing specialists for the truns- 
portation industry, serving the railroads, bus lines and airlines 
with maps, folders, tickets and timetables. Our creative staff is 
ready and able to develop new ideas to fit your special needs. 
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demands in these areas far exeed supply, 
Accordingly, if price control were suse 
pended with respect to these aircraft 
parts, inflationary pressures in these 
areas would become still greater. 

“The Administrator has taken this ac 
tion because it is apparent that this sug- 
pension will not effect increases in prices, 
However, price control with respect to 
these comniodities has been suspended 
insteed of being terminated, in order 
that the Administrator may gauge the 
actual effect of the removal of price con- 
trol on the aircraft and aircraft parts 
industries. If, as is expected by the Ad- 
ministrator, the general level of prices 
in these industries does not, in fact, in- 
crease, these commodities may be ex- 
empted from price control. However, if 
the general level of prices of these com- 
modities increases, as a result of this 
action, controls will be reinstated.” 


W. A. DeRidder Succeeds 


Ray Ellinwood at Adel 


Williem A. DeRidder has been elected 
president and general manager of Adel 
Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., Bur- 

bank, Calif. He 
succeeds Ray 
Ellinwood, re- 
signed. 

DeRidder has 
been a director of 
Adel since Janu- 
ary, 1943. In 1920, 
he joined prede- 

, cessor companies 

of General Metals 
Corp. Vernon, 
Calif. ‘becoming 
president in 1937, 
a position which he will retain. Like 
Adel, the company is also owned by 
Transamerica Corp. 

For postwar aircraft, he announced that 
Adel has under test with several private 
plane manufacturers, three new light- 
weight, hydraulic power packages used 
for raising and lowering landing gear 
and actuating landing flaps and other 
controls. Tooling is being completed on 
several Adel consumer products. 





DeRidder 


High Bidders Announced 
The San Diego Mill Supply Co. and Alumi- 
num Company of America are announced 45 


the high bidders for B-32 “work in process 
by Western District Headquarters of the Alr 
Technica) Service Command The material 


includes pleces not considered usable for the 
B-32 contract at Fort Worth More than 
two hundred applications to bid were 
mailed cut. 


Convair Combines Departments 

The Fort Worth division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. has combined 19 pro- 
duction departments into eight new units 
to effect a closer knit organization 


2-Place Mustang Trainers 

A two-place trainer version of the Mus 
tang designated as the TP-51 is now in pro- 
duction at the Dallas division of North 
American Aviation. The new Mustang is 
fully equipped with dual controls and in- 
struments, and will be used for training 
Mustang pilots. The first ship was test 
flown recently. 
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REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


On plane after plane, “rising suns” line up beside “swastikas” as the men and 
planes that helped smash the Nazis join the fight against the Japs. * Strange 
are the island-dotted open seas to the pilots who earned their “swastikas” 
over the hedgerows and winding 

rivers of the European Continent. 

* But familiar as the voice of 


an old friend is the smooth- 


. +? 
running power of their 


Allison engines. Pilots 
learned half a world away 
that the name Allisen 
means quality 
workmanship— 


and a reliable, 


dependable product. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38 — Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-4o— Warhawk 
4-36 and P-51A— Mustan-, 
P-63 —Kingcobra 


More than 65,000 Allison engines 


have been built for the above planes 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


7Mliion 


DIVISION OF 











Indianapolis, indiena 





Every Sunday Afternoon Genera. Motors SympHony or THE Ar—NBC Network 
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| AAF Hopes to Maintain 
Standby Riser Plants 
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would delay or prevent 
conversion to — production—plus 


facility in an emergency—would sat- 
isfy the primary needs of the Army Air 
Forces. 

“Only as a last resort, in our opinion, 
should plants be retained in idleness. Our 
first preference, obviously, is to have 
them partially operated by aircraft com- 
panies. Our second preference would be 

facili a utilized by 

qe. companies. 

be found, however, 

be prepared to maintain idle 

plants so that we can be adequately pre- 

a expansion of aircraft 
production in an emergency. 

“There are almost endless combinations 
of operation and standby. For example, 
an airraf company or — — 

occupy yg anger 2 of.a plant an 
have no use for adjacent air field. 
The Army Air Forces might retain the 
en of the plant and 

e air field as standby, possibly making 
a maintenance contract with the resident 


ni 
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te dy enclosed worm gear mechanism. 

ble adapter plates avail- 

able ‘for “pee. R2800, and for R3350 type 
engines revolve on the bed plate. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
ill. Western Office: 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Canadian : Whiting Corporation 
aes ae bed Toronto, Branch Offices in 
neinnedly St Buffalo, Birmingham, ae 
Dowel’ G Cinel St. Louls, and Washington, 0 
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‘Little Rainbow’ at Northrop 


Returned war veterans building 
Black Widow P-61 night fighters at 
the Northrop Aircraft plant in Haw- 
thorne, Calif. have organized what 
they call the “Little Rainbow Divi- 
sion.” 

Numbering about 300 men and 
women who have been discharged 
from military service, they wear 
red, white and blue badges stamped 
with the branch of service and war 
theater in which the wearer served, 
attached to the regular company 
identification discs. 

Gage Irving, Northrop vice presi- 
dent, initiated the project to dis- 
tinguish service men and women 
who have returned to the plant. 











manager to maintain the entire structure 
at minimum cost. If, at a later date, the 
company found a need for additional 
space it could be readily made available 
and in the meantime, storage needs of the 
Army Air Forces would be satisfied and 
space would be provided for the preserva- 
tion of general purpose machine tools 
with which the plant or other aircraft 
plants | could be activated in an emer- 
gency.” 


Eureka Making P-80 Motors 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. announces 
that it has begun production of electric 
control motors for the P-80 Shooting Star. 
The motors will be used to operate landing 
gear, wing and tail flaps. 


Redar Adaptation? 

A new modification of the P-38 Lightning 
known as the Pathfinder has been an- 
nounced by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. It &s 
designed to serve as a lead plane to pin 
point targets through fog, darkness and bad 
weather. While the details of the equip- 
ment carried cannot be released for s- 
curity reasons, it is probably a radar adapte- 
tion, 


PESCO Making Pumps for Jets 

Pesco Products Division is now manufac- 
turing fuel pumps, booster pumps and lubri- 
cating and hydraulic pumps for gas turbines 
and jet propelled aircraft, C. 5. Davis, presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corp., disclosed today. 
The fuel pumps are of the gear type, pres- 
sure loaded for greater efficiency, and special 
adaptations have been made to cope with 
severe operating conditions. 


Hughes to Build Radio Units 

Hughes Aircraft Co. has been awarded & 
contract for a limited number of Navy radio 
units, according to announcement by C. W. 
Perelle, vice president and general manager. 


Lockheed Completes B-17 Contract 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s B-17 con- 
tract was completed last week. Lockheed 
started manufacturing the “Flying Fort 
resses” with the B-17F under license from 
Boeing, the first ship coming off the lines 
on June 16, 10@. In the three years of the 
contract, the company completed 2,750 of 
the four-engined . 


2,400 Physically Handicapped at Wright 
More than 2,400 physically handicapped 
persons have been placed in vital war jobs 
in the New Jersey plants of Wright Acero 
nautical Corp. during the past 15 months, 
through the operation of a placement guid- 
ance system. The handicapped include large 
numbers of World War II veterans released 
from the armed forces on medical discharges. 
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$626,000,000 IN WAR BUSINESS 


| BRIGGS prepares FOR Po 


PEACETIME MANUFACTURING 





51.7% FOR WAGES $323,640,000 | 2.16% FOR DIVIDENDS $13,570,000 
34.32% TO SUPPLIERS $214,850,000 
8.89% FOR TAXES $55,650,000 


1.34% FOR DEPRECIATION $8,390,000 
48% FOR RECONVERSION $5,500,000 


11% LEFT IN BUSINESS $4,450,080 





Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— 
1941 through May 31, 1945—consisting principally of large air- 
craft assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and medium 
tank hulls. Its employment rose from 23,000 to 36,565 in the 
same period, and it added almost a million square feet of floor space 
to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and in pro- 
duction are many more war orders. 


Changes in War Requirements 
Free Space for Peacetime Work 

Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities 
devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- 
mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- 
tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime 
body manufacturing. 


New Foundry Established 

In Cleveland 

The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to make post- 
war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been 
experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last 
year, it put into operation on war work a large new foundry in 
Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusively and licensed 
under what is known as the “‘Capaco Castings ” This 
will soon be available for making intricate and fine castings for 
peacetime manufacturing. 

Plans Laid for Postwar 

Plumbing Ware Market 

Briggs is also planning to re-enter the plumbing ware market 
on a large scale. On September 30, 1944 the John Douglas Com- 


of the country’s 
oldes plumbing ware and plumb- 
ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 
plumbing ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 
able, in the postwar market, to offer a complete line of plumbing 
ware for practically all purposes. 


1944 Profits After 
Taxes Were $5,307,161.10 


Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
gotiation of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
costs arising from the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
$5,239,350.74 in 1943. 


The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 
domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as- 
sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
as compared with current assets of $99,657,442.40 and current 
liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 


The Company paid a $2.00 dividend per share of stock in 1944, 
the same as in 1942 and 1943. 


To Spend $10,000,000 
On Reconversion 

Briggs’ future plans call for the expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000 for reconversion, re-equipping and new machinery. 
However, the Company believes that its principal job must con- 
tinue to be production for war until final victory has been achieved 
in the Pacific. Until that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 
always come first. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY=— DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


IN WARTIME: 
BODIES FOR BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, 
TANKS AND AMBULANCES, AND 
BOMBER TURRETS. 


IN PEACETIME: 
BODIES FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS, PLUMBING WARE, AND NON- 
FERROUS CASTINGS. 




















a distributors located 
at strategic points throughout the country. 
emphasis will be placed 


on aircraft tires, many other products will 
be made by the compaz> for civilian aviators. 
been cesigned for tires 





Ed-Lar, Inc. New Name 
d-Lar, Inc. has been selected as the new 
postwar name for General Aircraft Corp., 
to am announcement by Ea S. 
board and president, in 
the “GKyfarer”’, a company house organ. The 


activities will continue to be GAC employes. 





B-29 Modification at Convair 

Modification of an undisclosed number of 
B-29 Superfortresses is to begin shortly at 
the Tucson Division of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. Army and Convair officials 
had previously announced that work at the 
Convair Tucson Modification Center would 
‘cease early in August. 


je? 


Data on Tire Life Expectancy 
Data on the life expectancy of aircraft 





prepared 
sion, with landing gear specialists of the air- 
eraft manufacturers as a result of a recent. 


Of America, and the Airplane Tire Standards 
Committee, of the Tire and Rim Association. 





B-17 Production Halted 
Douglas Aircraft Co. has received official 
notification from the Army Air Forces that 


Commission, Douglass man- 
agement and the labor unions involved. 
Termination of contracts for the “Flying 
Fortress” will result in the release of 3,000 


employes. 





New Fairchild Contract 
Pairchild Aircraft Division has received a 





C-97 transports with the Boeing Aircraft Co. 
Work on the new ships will) be started in 
the immediate future at the company’s 


headquarters Plant No. 2 in Seattle. While 
the quantity was mot disclosed, it was re- 
vealed that three different models are in- 
volved. The first will be almost identical 
to the three experimental ships already de- 
livered to the Army, and will be combina- 
tion troop and cargo carriers. The second 
model will be equipped with more powerfu! 
engines and other design advancements, and 
will also be fitted as troop and cargo car- 
riers. The third type, limited to one air- 
plane, will be similar to the second model 
but fitted without transport type seats for 


Army transport use. Aircraft to be 
duced under the new contract will be desig. 
nated YC-97s. 


20,000 in Martin Plan 

More than 6,000 additional employes of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. became eligible to par- 
ticipate im benefits of the company’s pen- 
sion plan.on July 1. This brings the totg 
of employes now participating in the pian 
to an excess of 20,000. 


10,000th P-51 Completed at Inglewood 
The 10,000th California-built P-51 Mustang 
—first land-based fighter plane to raig 
Tokyo—has been completed at North Ameri. 
cam Aviation’s Inglewood plant 





P-38 Sets Altitude Record 

A new unofficial American altitude recon 
of 44,940 feet was set by test pilot Joe Towl 
in @ two-seated Lockheed P-38 Lightning, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. disclosed. 








Doe 


W. J. Sommers, Buffalo, has been appointed 
distributor for western New York state and 
western Pennsylvania by the Briggs Clarifier Co. 

homas B. Doe, Jr. has been appointed manage 
of the aircraft equipment sales -division of Vickers 
Inc. 

Walter Spivak, previously chief engineer of the 
Kensas City division of North American Aviation 
has been named chief engineer of the company’s 
Texas division. R. C. Bumb will take over respons 
bility for experimental projects under Spivak with 
the title of assistant division engineer, while John 
Babcock, formerly general supervisor of public re 
lations, has been appointed assistant to the Texas 
division manager, succeeding, Andy DeShong wh 
is returning to the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

Nathan F. Vanderlipp, previously general, manager 
of the Buffalo Plant of Curtiss-Wright'’s Airplane 
Division, is ‘supervising all engineering operations 
at Columbus, Buffalo and Kenmore. Curtiss-Wright 
also announces that John J. Lee, general manage 
of the Kenmore plant, becomes general manage 
of both Kenmore and Buffalo plants. George A 
Page, Jr., Airplane Division director of engineering 
will concentrate on refinement of the CW-20E and 
development of commercial aircraft. 

A. C. Galbraith, manager of industrial relations 
for Douglas Aircraft Co. during the past two years 
has resigned, and Fred C. Fischer, assistant to Ga 
braith, will take over the manager's position; also 
advanced to a new and companion post as public 
relations manager is Don Black, formerly in charge 
of the company’s news bureau. 

John A. Ruthven, former West Coast manager 
of Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., has been af- 
pointed manager of Aircraft Tools Co., Los Angeles, 
to hendle sales and distribution. Harold Dellett, 
former assistant production control manager of the 
parent company, has been placed in charge of the 
South Central area for the new subsidiary with 
offices in Wichita and Dallas. 

GS. A. Hyland has been appointed sales manager 
of the new Westinghouse Aviation Gas Turbine 
Division, South Philadelphia, Pal William A. 
Mechesney has been named manager of the Con 
tract Department of the Division. 

J. F. Campbell has been appointed chief de- 


Vanderli¢p Lee 


north 
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Sagert Anderson Edenquist 
elopment engineer for the Weatherhead Co., and 
R. W. Phillips has become laboratory director 
Betty Low Taylor has been appointed traffic rep 
esentative for PCA in New York. Leon W. Hus 


Detroit, has been appointed a member of the 
nd Rapids traffic staff of PCA He wes for 
ne n operations work in Dayton, with TWA. 
Harry E. Blythe, vice president and genera! man 
ager af Goodyear Aircraft Corp mpleted 3 
ears of service with the Goodyear organization 
a? | luncheon wes presented with 3 30 year 
e pin. 
Gunnar Edenquist has been named vice-president 
and assistant to the president of Pacif A otive 
Glendale, Calif. 
Harold F. Schwedes, formerly division anager o 


North American Aviation at Dallas, has bee 
Jire of manufacturing for Menas Manufac 





g Co. 
L. T. Dalecke, assistant director of Fisher 
Aircraft Section and former resident 
ts Cleveland bomber plant, has been apr 
general factory manager of Fisher Body 
plants in Detroit. H. D. Burnside, genera 
naneger of Fisher Body's 8-25 and 8-I7 
grams, succeeds Dalecke as assistant 


the aircraft section. 


©. &. Esval, director 
strument research for the 


of aircraft and marine is 


Sperry Gyr 


oscope 0. 


and P. Halpert, flight control research engineer, 
have: been awarded the National Prize as c& 
authors for the best paper in the field of engineer 
ng practice by the American Institute of Clee 
cal Engineers. 
Garrard Mountjoy, who has been in charge 
research and development work in the Radio Dive 
sion of Lear, inc., has been advanced to tare 
harge of all research and development work @ 


the New York laboratories. 


H. T. Sager? has been appointed chief of 24 
raft radio customers service for Lear ncorpor 
ated, with headquarters in Grand Rapids, Michiges. 
Jack Anderson, formerly with Douglas Aircraft, 


has been named public relations representative for 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., on the west coast. 
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Shipments During Year 
Totaled $1,716,935,176 


perigee gene CORP. shipments 
™4 of aircraft, engines and propellers 
during 1944 totaled $1,716,935,176, G. W. 
Vaughan, president, announced last fort- 
night as the corporation prepared to file 
its 1944 report with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Curtiss-Wright’s 1944 shipments were 
925% higher than in 1943; exceeded the 
dollar volume output of any other air- 
graft company, and marked a new all- 
time high for the industry, he said. 

The Curtiss-Wright total represents 
slightly more than 10% of the dollar out- 
put of the country’s entire aircraft indus- 
try in 1944, according to estimates ob- 
tained from the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, Inc. 

Consolidated net income for the cor- 
poration for 1944 was $14,331,062. after 
taxes and deductions for postwar reserve 
but before renegotiation—a profit of ap- 
proximately eight-tenths of 1% of net 
sales. It is believed that the net income 

will not be changed if the principles 

renegotiation applied for 1944 are on a 
basis consistent with those of the preced- 
img year. Net income after all charges 
in 1943 was $12,883,347, about 1% profit 
on net sales. 

Curtiss-Wright’s provision for federal 
Waxes for 1944 amounted to 88 million dol- 
Wars. This sum eventually will be re- 
duced by postwar refund of $8,520,000 of 
€xcess profits tax payment. Vaughan also 
Tevealed that the corporation paid out 
approximately 552 million dollars in wages 
and salaries in 1944 to an average of 174,- 
000 employes. As of December, 1944 the 
corporation had approximately 102,000 
stockholders with average holdings of 
#4 shares each. 


Contract Termination Rate 
Double That of Spending 


Robert H. Hinckley, director of the 
Office of Contract Settlement, reported 
at a recent meeting of Southern Cali- 
fornia industrialists, that the war con- 


tract termination rate is now about 
double the rate of new spending for 
materiel. 


Other speakers at the meeting, spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Chamber of 


ree, were Rear Adm. H. L. 
Merring, Office of Procurement and 
Material, who disclosed that “termina- 


tion agreements are now in effect with 
representing 90% of the steel in- 
dustry, in preparation for VJ-Day;” 
Brig. Gen. David S. Hauseman, tor 
of Headquarters Readjustment Division, 
Army Service Forces; and Brig. Gen. 
Edwin Rawlings, chief, Readjustment 
pevision, Air Technical Service Com- 


Gen. Hauseman said that pre-termina- 
tion is as necessary aS was p 





for war production. Some of the prob- 
lems industry must meet, he declared, 
are the storage of surplus raw material, 
the arrangment of termination loans and 
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Curtiss-Wright Net Income 14% Million in ’44 


exact preparation of accounting records. 
Aircraft production and cutbacks were 
covered by Gen. Rawlings, who pointed 
cut that expansion in this field was so 
rapid in the face of inadequate financ- 
ing and lack of initial experience that 
its reconversion data are even more 
complicated than in other lines. 


Beech, Cessna Discontinue 
Talks Regarding Merger 


Officers of Beech Aircraft Corp. and 
Cessna Aircraft Co., announced jointly 
on July 11 that negotiations relative to 
the proposed merger of the two com- 
panies, disclosed June 17, have been dis- 
continued. 

The statement said further negotiations 
had been dropped because of unexpected 
complications in the war production oper- 
ations of the companies which made the 
proposed merger impractical at this time. 

Officials stated that while no further 
moves toward a mefger would be at- 
tempted now, both companies will con- 
tinue as before, to cooperate fully with 
each other in the war program and render 
each other assistance in conversion to 
peacetime operation. During the recent 
period of negotiations, several mutual 
programs of facilities utilization were ar- 
ranged and these wil] continue on a sub- 
contract basis. 


Installment Plan Used 
In RFC Surplus Sales 


In a move to make it easier to buy 
surplus transport aircraft, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. announces that 
planes of this type now can be purchased 
on the installment plan. 

The installment method of purchase 
will apply to all Class B (transport) 
planes having a gross weight of 5,000 
pounds and over. This includes Douglas 
transports, Lockheed Lodestars, Cessnas, 
and all other transports of this weight 
class. This adds a third method to those 
by which transport planes may be ob- 
tained. In addition to the deferred pay- 
ment plan, aircraft of this type can be 
leased, or purchased outright. 

Under the plan purchasers will be re- 
quired to make a cash payment of 15% 
of the purchase price plus the cost of 
insurance, which will amount to approxi- 
mately 744%. The balance will be se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage payable in 
36 equal monthly installments. Four per 
cent interest will be charged on the un- 
paid balance 

The new plan is designed to encourage 
the establishment of new aviation enter- 
prises in addition to making it easier for 
private purchasers to obtain these air- 
craft. While some planes of the transport 
type are subject to allocation by the 


Cessnas which can be purchased by in- 
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Columbia Aircraft Buys 
Palmer Brothers’ Plant 


Columbia Aijrcraft Products, Inc., 
Somerville, N. J., has purchased the plant 
of Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., Cos Cob, 
Conn., according to Carl A. Hatheway, 
president of the latter firm. The Palmer 
Bros. plant will be operated as a Columbia 
subsidiary, and will continue the manu- 
facture of marine engines for the govern- 
ment. All Palmer Bros. personne] will be 
retained 


Menasco Buys Malabar 
For Postwar Production 


Menasco Manufacturing Co. announces 
the purchase of Malabar Manufacturing 
Co., producer of hydraulic jacks for 
aviation, rail and automobiles, for 
approximately $425,000 cash. It will be 
operated as the Malabar division of Men- 
asco, with Howard Hutchens continuing 
as manager. E. P. Grime, an inventor 
and designer, who organized Malabar in 
1935, has signed a three-year contract to 
remain with Menasco as chief consulting 
engineer on hydraulic jacks. 

Addition of the Malabar line to the 
Menasco list of products gives the Bur- 
bank company a new line of war and 
postwar products. It is part of the ex- 
pansion program set in motion by Men- 
asco to balance war production curtail- 
ments with durable goods manufacturing 
for peacetime industry. * 


Solar Aircraft Purchases 


Hirsch Casting Division 


Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, announces 
the purchase of the precision casting di- 
vision of B. F. Hirsch, Inc.. New York. 
It will be operated on a greatly ex- 
panded scale as a Solar subsidiary to be 
known as Solar Precision: Castings, Inc., 
and headed by Edmund T. Price, Solar 
president, as president, and B. L. Levin- 
son, previously vice president and general 
manager for B. F. Hirsch, as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Radioplane to Expand 

Plans for expanded activities have been 
approved by the stockholders of Radioplane 
Co., Van Nuys, Calif., the original designer 
and principal builder of a special type of 
aircraft for the Army and Navy. At the 
same time it was announced that John @. 
Lee, president of the Menasco Manufacturing 
Co., has been elected a diréctor of Radio- 
plane, that the company has arranged with 
Menasco for certain types of engine produc- 
tion, and that Radioplane has purchased the 
Righter Manufacturing Oo. of Burbank, 
Calif. 


Jacobs Deliveries Total 52 Million 

The Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. delivered 
$52,194,665 worth of aircraft engines and 
other products for war p in 194, 
and undertook additional production of the 
Navy’s 5-inch rocket motors now being ef- 
fectively used in both the and 
Pacific wars, J. A. Harrie, 3pd, chairman of 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 
(Courtesy Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 


July 6 July 13 
Bid Ask Bid Ask 


July 20° 





All American Aviation ......-.-+---.++- il 11% 10% 11% 1044 
American Airlines pid. ........--00+-++55> called 1/15 at 106 

American Export Airlines .............-. 75 79 66 7 62 eS 
TORTIE hc ac cc cw cc tccccwccccacessoccccccecs 2455 235% 2334 sale 
Chicago & Southern common ....... 204% 21% 2014 21 19% ; 
Chicago’ & Southern warrants ......... 12% 13% 12% 13 11% 
Continental Airlines ............--.-55+: 17 18 1642 17% 16 

DORR MIP Sass cwow cbcccs scenes ehestecedes 3642 38 3642 374s 3544 
po ge eer Teer rere 6 7 6 6% 542 
Mid-Continent .........6cc cece eceeeenees 14% 15% 1415 15 1334 
National Airlines ..........----sseeeeeee 25 251% 241% sale 
Northeast Airlines .........-.-+-+-555-5: 1644 16% 4 sale 


RY peyey , Spee 5% 05% 5% S% 5 % 
Air AssOciates ... 0.2.2... sc ee eee ceseees 12 12 11% «=a 
Aircraft & Diesed ........6:-eeecececeses 1% 2% 1% 2 i% 2 

OO Se ae hr a errr Pr eee 7% 94% 914 sale 
Airplane & Marine .........-...--+0+5. 5% 5% 6 64 7 ™ 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply ............. 4% 5 454 4% “%% & 

CUmItrAL AIrPOwes ©... cei eee cece eee. 1% 1% 1% 
Cohumbia <Alrcraft ........-....-ceeeeees lo 1 M9 1 to 

Continental Aviation ..........-.-..s55: 2% 346 3 3% 2% 3% 
Delaware Aircraft pid. ..........--.ssse005 No preferred 
General Aviation Equipment ........... 2 24 2% 249 2 24 
ey . ED + i ad oo cu bond cocadepececess 3% 4\4 4% 4% 3% 44 
40c 60c 50c 60c 40c 60c 
2% 24% 2% 246 236 2% 
104% 11% 1044 11% 1044 114 
6 6% 544 sale Merged into Re 
public Industries Inc. July 17, 196 
248 3's 2368 348 25% ™ 
1.30 145 1.30 1.45 1% pS 
12% 13% 13 13% 12% 12% 
1% 216 2 2% 1% 2% 
256 2% 2% 3 24% 2% 
Bly 835 ™% ™ 
542 5% 53% 6 54 5% 
final liquidation of 76c at Farmers National Bank 

11% 1146 ll 114% l1l% 12 

B5c 75¢ 70c 80c 70c 80c 

TM 336 3% 35% 34 4 

to be called at 11 
1.20 1.35 1% 1% 1.10 123 
204 2144 2049 21 20 21 











Incorporations 


Classified 


WANTED: SALESMAN. (1) Should be é 


AVIATION CORP., 3600 pot with real seaplane experience. (@) 


Crawford Street, Capitalized at 

$101,000; incorporated by Guy Miller, Ambler: Should have had a sound business back 
L. Eric Jones and Horace M , Philadel- gtound preferably in aviation. (3) Should 
phia, to buy, sell, service operate have “earned his wings” as a salesman. (@ 


GLOBE 
Queens, 
& Longfellow, 


U. 6. ABRONAUTICAL CORP., New Britain, 


Conn.; shares 


which $500 cash and $4,500 in property have 


been paid. 
Dobrowolski, 


Waszkiewicz, 31 shares; sec., Janet Dobrowol- 


ski, 16 shares, 
are officers. 


HURD AVIATION SERVICE, INC., Monroe 


Airport, 


Monroe; 
com., on which $5,000 in property has been 
paid. Pres. and treas., Benjamin 5. Hurd, 
47 shares; vice-pres. and sec., Ruth O. Hurd, 


1 share, both 


cers, and Joseph Yowell, Fairfield, 1 share. 


AIRCRAFT 
aircraft and — Hawkins, Delafield 


Should be about 35, of high type, with past 
record of accomplishments that warrant 
being given a real opportunity with a well 
established company. Location East. Salary 
basis. .Write Pilot, c/o Alfred Fischer A@ 
vertising, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥. 





67 Wall St., N. Y. C.; $28,000. 


subscribed for 50 com., on 





and treas., Francis H. 
vice-pree., Wladyslaw 


Pres. 


yg whe DO YOU DESIRE REPRESENTATION @ 


MIDWEST? Firm with established offica 
in Dayton to represent manufactures & 
Midwest. Personnel have engineering and 
sales background and knowledge of aircraft, 
refrigeration, automotive industry and lm 
timate knowledge of government agencies 
Well financed. If you desire representatio® 
now and in the post-war period, write today. 
Box Number 441, American Aviation, Ame 


all of New Britain. Directors 





shares subscribed for 50 


of Monroe. Directors are offi- 








Stockholder: Allan F. Wheeler, Easton, 1! ican Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

share. 

PCA Dividend WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, & 
The Board of Directors of PCA (Pennsyl- inds even Ingersolls, highest prices paid i 


vania-Central 


dividend of 25 cents per share on all out- 
standing common stock of the corporation, 
payable on August 8th to stockholders of 


Airlines) have voted an initial 


record on July 25th. Mo. 
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